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TOWARDS RESTORATION OF CHINA’S ECONOMY 


After the long intermission occasioned by the inception 
and then the enforcement of the “five-anti’? campaign against 
the industrialists and the merchants, the Communists are 
trying to get the stricken economic machine going again. 
This time it is a far more difficult thing than it was after 
the two previous upheavals—the turn to Socialist policies 


and organisations, which paralysed national economy for five. 


or six months of 1950, and the war levies and war demands 
of 1951. This year the unprecedented campaign against the 
private industrialists and merchants did not last longer than 
four months, but it was far more ferocious in method and 
deadly in results. 


No other economy in the world could put up with the 
equivalent of a general strike in an industrial State for 
half or one-third of the year without inviting bankruptcy. 


Only the fact that China is still a primitive agricultural State 


protects her from the consequences of such reckless fo_ly. 
But this campaign produced a clean-up that would have 
turned any of the Tuchuns or Warlords of the 20’s green with 
envy. Various unofficial estimates have been given of the 
amounts the Government expected to raise—over and above 
normal revenues, of course—but they are mere guesses. The 
authorities themselves will never announce the total sum they 
amassed, the property left on their hands in lieu of cash, 
and the factories they have had to take over. 


The whole thing was on a stupendous scale. Indeed the 


dismissal and replacement of hundreds of railway workers on 
the Canton railway—alleged to be involved in the transport 
system of socalled travelling traders—was a mere item at 
the bottom end of the scale. Even the border guards at 
Shumchun were replaced and the air services completely 


stopped, for the duration of the tiger-hunt—as the drive 


against the bourgeoisie was called. Not an enterprise, and 
few individuals possessing a pen or a watch, were left out 
of this unparalleled “hold-up,” which as a feat of organisation 
alone was astonishing enough. More than 30,000 industrial 


and commercial establishments of all sorts in Canton alone. 


were said to have been assessed by the middle of May and 
more than 600 factories had already been taken over. 


The first break in the storm occurred at the end of April, 
when the Party newspapers began to talk about “brisk sales 
of commodities” or, in more enthusiastic statements, of “a 
phenomenal increase of business” in the cities as a result 
of the general “lowering of the price level” at the so-’ 
called “Spring sales.”’” Most of these were forced. sales, 
of goods confiscated from industrialidts and merchants. 
But at least buying and selling ended the aching void and 


created an atmosphere of activity. Retail 


business, in: 


any case, had little relation to the question of production. 


Several more weeks’ elapsed before 


the entire 


economic machine began to show signs of life again. By 


that time one anti-Communist Chinese writer had noted that 
the upheaval had left a sense of profound dismay and dis’llu- 
sionment. Even the workers had begun to see the ugly 
nature of Communist policy and methods. Business firms 
had stopped, factories were shut, the capitalists were robbed . 
of all they had, families were broken up, and thousands of | 
workers found themselves menaced with unemployment, and * 
destitution. This same observer declared that while the peo- 
ple affected did not dare take action in their own defence, 


passive resistance spread all over the mainland. 


Anger grew both in the countryside among the disap- 
pointed peasants as well as in the cities, and the higher au- 
thorities realised that emergency measures were necessary to 
get things going again, to restore the morale and support of 
the workers and to combat a cold fear of the future. For 
on top of all these trials the propaganda of war and hatred 
went on ceaselessly. The people were told day in, day out, 
that the all-powerful Imperialists were out to destroy them 
by every means science could devise, including the spreading 
of all sorts of diseases by bacteriological warfare. Not all 
believed these stories, but it is nerve-wracking to have them 


dinned into the mind with such persistence. 


It was bad 
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psychology, too, for it failed to make any impression abroad 
and while it was designed to stir up more and more hatred 
of America’ at home, it probably caused far more fear and 
anxiety among the people. 


Apart from the many factories and enterprises that 
had closed their doors and thad been closed by the au- 
thorities, many of their owners or managers were also 
imprisoned. The problem of resumption of production was 
a difficult one, but before the end of May the Communist 
Press were announcing that the “Spring famine during 
which all trade outlets lapsed into inactivity” was about to 
be brought to an end by merciful intervention by the 
Government. in the shape of loans, credits and _ orders. 
While the Communists used such euphemisms as “spring 
famine” to describe the paralysis that had ensued, the anti- 
Communists talked of “an atmosphere of utter horror” in 


Shanghai, where thousands of the bourgeoisie were impri- 


soned and the property losses were beyond estimation. 


The Kwangtung provincial government helpd to create 
a “new brisk atmosphere” by helping 28 different lines 
of stagnant production and trade, and $70,000 million was 
supposed to have been provided out of the tremendous sums 
previously extorted from the industrialists and merchants. 
Before this was done the authorities sent agents around to 
call on the sullen and ruined employers and explain to them 
in detail the “workings of the Government’s new policies to 
render positive help to enterprises.”” The Communist papers 
stated blandly that “after the employers’ fears had been 
dispelled which had hampered production, it was a relatively 
easy task to boost the output figures to normalcy.” Actually 
the blows had gone deep indeed. If they had had their 
way most of the heads of the enterprises would have told 
the Government to run the factories they had confiscated, 
instead of lending them money previously taken from them. 
There has seldom been such bitterness since the Republic, not 
excluding the famous clash between the political-military 
forces of the Kuomintang and the Chinese Merchants Volun- 
teers in Canton which had such destructive results. 


Moreover, the anger and despair were not improved by 
the warlike atmosphere that accompanied these events—the 
great entrenchments along the coast in and around the Yangtze 
delta, and the measures both in Canton and along the coast 


which suggested that the authorities at least believed the 
many scares they had set up about invasion of the mainland. 


Another difficulty arising out of the “anti” campaign is 
the fixing of reasonable charges after the industrialists and 
merchants had been accused of profiteering. Naturally they 
will be reluctant to incur the same risks again. To the Com- 
munist all profit is reprehensible. But in trying to energise 
the economic machine the authorities told the provincial and 
municipal economic-finance committees to fix a reasonable 
charge for the processing of materials after the “five-anti” 
campaign. But rather than face further delay to that already 
incurred, they laid it down that “if a new standard is im- 
possible to set, the old standard might be followed and 
further adjustment made according to the new standard 
when set.” The essential principle, it was emphasised, was 
to strengthen the supply and demand of the market, so 
that the interflow of urban and rural products might be 
conducted on a large scale. 


But in spite of all this, the authorities decided, at the 


‘North China Economic Conference, that more campaigns 


must yet be waged against waste and bureaucratism. Hitherto 
they had been directed chiefly against corruption but the 
serious state of waste in business administration, capital 
construction, in the process of production, as well as in the 
official bureaux, hgd not been seriously combgtted. It was 
held to be necessary, therefore, to “mobilise the masses” for 
a campaign against these evils after the anti-corruption 
campaign in the industrial and mining enterprises. 


“The erroneous planning in State capital construction 
and acts of cheating and theft are to be examined, while te 
“mistaken viewpoints whereby political leadership is neglected 
for pure reliance upon the technical personnel must be recti- 
fied.” The state of waste created through the accumulation 
of large funds, the lack of system, or the existence of an 
irrational labour organisation, should be scrutinised. The 
supply of raw materials, the marketing of products and 
the state of waste in the management are also to be checked 
up. The underlying cause and the responsibility for the 
occurrence of waste must be found out carefully and concrete 
measures drawn up to overcome it, say the Communists, 
who are obviously bent on cleaning up the State industries 
also. 


MANCHURIA AND KAO KANG 


The head of the North-East Government, Kao Kang, in 
a recent report to 1,800 leading officials of the area he 
governs, told them that great demands would be made upon 
both the farmers and the industrial workers this year. The 
State plan for increased production called for an increase of 
41%% in the output of State industry—or double the increase 
registered in 1951. This would require an enormous expansion 
of State industry which is now being developed at a remark- 
able rate. Kao claimed that a plan calling for so great an 
increase in production within a single year was unprecedented 
in the history of the development of capitalist countries. He 
tried to justify this remarkable boast by citing figures one 
of his statistical advisers had found somewhere showing that 
industrial production in the United States from 1890 to 1910 
did not exceed an annual average of 8.2%. Mass production 
on modern lines had not even been thought of at that time. 
He apparently had no later figures which might have given 
him some indication of the phenomenal increase, during. and 
after the war, of output not only in the U.S. and in Britain, 
but also in Japan, which increased output 40% last year. 
Kao also said that agricultural production must be increased 


by 20.6% and that if the Government’s estimates were ful- 
filled, the agricultural and industrial production in the North- 
East would be nearly 25% greater than the highest level re- 
gistered in 19438 during the Japanese occupation. 


The revelations which Kao Kang himself made in his 
various speeches of the shocking amount of corruption, waste, 
mismanagement and other evils in the North-East hardly sug- 
gest that the new rulers will accomplish more than the Japa- 
nese did during wartime. But the whole wealth of China 
is being directed toward the building up in Manchuria of a 
powerful industrial machine for war purposes. What the 
general public in China Proper think of it all as the ceaseless 
drain of resources goes on can only be imagined. But the 
merchant and industrialist left bankrupt and ruined after the 
“five-anti” campaign know quite well that the money goes to 
Manchuria and to the “‘war effort” generally in support of 
the Kremlin and Communism. 


The North-East People’s Government was formed before 
the Central People’s Government in Peking. Not only has it 
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been longer in the field but it operates in an environment far 
more advanced in every way than is China inside the wall. 
That may account for the strange feature of the various 
nation-wide campaigns operated by the Communists in China 
—they were all first launched by the Chairman of the North- 
East Government, Kao Kang. Mukden has indeed become the 
centre of Communist experiment as Peking remains the 
nominal centre of the New Democracy. It is no doubt a 
convenient mechanism. Many policies, like the drive against 
the bourgeoisie, can thus be initiated which, if first handled 
in Peking, would merely revive the heated controversies that 
preceded the formation of the People’s Government, and 
perhaps end the socalled United Front, the Common Pro- 
gramme and a!l the other habiliments of which the Communist 
Party is reluctant to divest itself. 


In all these campaigns the opening speech has been 
made by Kao Kang. It has happened so often and so consis- 
tently that it might even be assumed that he was the supreme 
authority, or at least the supreme spokesman, of the Party. 
It is almost certain, however, that if the policy was proclaimed 
in Mukden—and perhaps even a large part of the inspiration 
came therefrom—the policy and campaigns were approved 
beforehand in Peking. Mukden is hampered by none of: the 
compromises or reservations which the Communists agreed 
upon in Peking but now find a nuisance. It was as far back 
as the end of August that Kao Kang referred to what he 
called “the phenomena of corruption, decay and bureaucracy” 
found in the North-East and called for a mass movement to 
eliminate “capitalist infiltration and deplorable rightist ten- 
dencies” in the Party. This leadership is significant chiefly 
because it has its roots in basic realities of revolutionary 
development, geography, richness of resources and actual 
newness compared with the “tiredness,” after many centuries 
of intensive exploitation, of the soil in China Proper. It is 
not a matter of personalities, or of rivalries but of all- 
powerful and fundamental realities. 


The line of division along the Great Wall—modified by 
the incorporation into Inner Mongolia of Jehol and the border 
area right up to the Hailar plain and the Amur—is a factor 
no less important now than it was all the way through history. 
Even when the Manchus took over China, their still primitive 
homeland was left to run itself. Chang Tso-lin was a law 
unto himself—especially when he made his deal with the Soviet 
in 1924. The Nationalist Revolution stopped short at the 
Great Wall, despite the provocation flying of the Nationalist 
flag for the brief interlude of the Young Marshal’s reign, 
which more than anything else provoked the Japanese mili- 
tarists into the creation of the Mukden Incident. Actually 
in all its various transformations Mukden has exercised greater 
influence on China Proper than Peking or Nanking exerted on 
the vast and rich territories outside the wall. Old China is 
in all ways the weaker vessel. Indeed her one superiority— 
her immense manpower—is more and more becoming a re- 
servoir for the supply of the new country. And though the 
early Republicans looked to their own clansmen in the more 
progressive South to provide the leadership for a new future, 


all the resources of the land are being steadily directed north- 
ward. 


The needs of the war in Korea, the pull of Manchuria’s 
natural strength, and the plans of industrialisation for 
natural defence, are all diminishing the significance of the 
south, just as the domestic policy is destroying the influence 
of the overseas Chinese, if not actually threatening their 
entire existence as a prosperous community of entrepreneurs 
throughout South-East Asia. If the tendency during the period 
of half solutions continues to divide by geography—as in 
Germany and in Korea—it is easy to see where such a line 


would be on the mainland. But that is at present an esr: 
point, though well worth pondering. 


The extraordinary position Kao Kang has gained in the 
experimental enforcement of all the higher policy decisions of 
the Communist Party has no special personal or political 
significance. The North-East is the main battlefront of the 
Revolution in war and in peace. He is the undisputed com- 
mander of all the forces on that battlefield. His rise is 
remarkable. Newspapers which had correspondents in 
various interior centres all over North China before the war 
seldom if ever mentioned him, though the name of his fellow- 
rebel against the Kuomintang in the Shensi region (Liu Chih- 
tan) was well known. Liu was a picturesque character, faith- 
ful to the Chinese historical tradition, albeit a thorough- 
paced revolutionary adventurer. From rugged and _ remote 
Pao-An, in north Shensi, he went to school at Yulin, and then 
to the Whampoa Academy. He became a Communist after 
the 1927 split, and later a modern rebel in Shensi. Kao Kang, 
on the other hand, was seldom heard of outside Shensi, and 
is not noticed at all in the crowded gallery of names and 
faces mentioned in Edgar Snow’s book. Nor did the country 
as a whole know anything about the ruler of Manchuria until 
July last year, when another Shensi Communist (Hsi Chung- 
hsun) published an article in the People’s Daily on the 30th 


anniversary of the Communist Party which gave much inside 


information on the activities of the party in Shensi pro- 
vince. From this it appears that Kao Kang led guerilla 
forces in the period between 1927 and 1935 and set up 
a Soviet in Shensi more or less in association with Liu 
Chih-tan. It is said by this writer that Kao Kang struggled 
both against the Kuomintang and against “the criminal 
activities of the leftist opportunists” in the Communist 
Party until the “timely arrival’? of Mao Tse-tung and the 
principal party leaders at Yenan in the autumn of 1935. 
During the war with the Japanese, he headed the North- 
West Bureau of the Party and held various positions in the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia border region. This was more or less 
a rear position and perhaps accounted for Kao Kang’s ob- 
scurity. It was indeed not until June 1945, that he became 
a regular member of the Central Committee of the Party. 
Not long afterwards, he was being rushed with other leaders 
to Manchuria to take over there. The vanguard included 
General Lin Piao, Chen Yun, and Peng Chen. The two last- 
named have since then become powerful figures in Peking. 
They are also relatively “new” figures. Kao Kang became 
secretary of the North-East Bureau of the Party; then con- 
currently commander and political commissar of the North- 
East Military District in 1948, when Lin Piao and Peng Chen 
moved inside the wall; and finally Chairman of the North- 
East People’s Government in August 1949. At the same 
time he holds important positions in the Central Committee 
and the Central People’s Government and the Military Coun- 
cil. He is thus a key figure in more ways than one. He is 
not a Moscow-trained man, has had no education abroad, 
and appears to be a totally indigenous type with’ his an- 
cestral roots deep in one of the oldest and most historic 
parts of Old China, where the first great revolution was 
carried out and the first Empire created. 


No pen-portrait has yet been drawn of him so far as 
is generally known, and the photo recently published in 
Time magazine was probably the first people outside China 
have ever seen of him. His speeches create an impression 
of absolute’ Marxist *’orthodoxy, and he is always making 
extensive quotations from Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. Most 
of the resources of China are now being funneled through 
and applied by him, and his host of high posts together with 
his practical possession of all the factors of power make 


him one of the most important personages in the whole 
of- China. 
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OUTLOOK IN INDOCHINA 


Despite optimism expressed by M. Jean Letourneau, 
French Minister of State for Indochina, that the Chinese 
Communists are not planning an invasion of Indochina at 
the present moment, there is much apprehension in Washing- 
ton and Paris over such a possibility when the rainy season 
ends by fall. The threat of another Korea type of invasion 
by the Chinese Communists is always present and the threat 
will increase if the Korean truce is reached, or military 
action in Korea continues in a virtual stalemate. M. 
Letourneau is now in Washington to obtain a definite de- 
cision in principle regarding the aid the United States will 
send to Indochina. This is the second French mission to 
Washington in this matter. Last year, the late French 
High Commissioner, Marshal Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, 
went to Washington and was successful in pressing for in- 
creased American aid. Since then, the American delivery 
schedules to Indochina have been promptly met and 150th 
ship-load of American aid was recently unloaded in Saigon. 
But. the present discussion in Washington covers a wider 
scope of topics. It includes the question of strategy, an 
estimate of the Communist forces, and plans to meet new 
Red onslaughts as well as other diplomati¢ and economic 
problems. The conference is conducted by the American 
State and Defence Department and the American Minister 
to Indochina, Donald R. Heath, soon to be elevated to the 
rank of ambassador, will participate in the meetings. 


For the past three months, Communist Vietminh’s mili- 
tary pressure on the Vietnam and French forces has eased 
off temporarily. Chinese Communist assistance has so far 
been limited to the deliveries of a quantity of military 
equipment and the training of the Vietminh forces led by 
Ho Chi Minh. But considerable Chinese Communist troops 
are massed along the border and could easily cross the fron- 
tier for a sudden drive against the Vietnamese and French 
troops as “Volunteers’’. 


Whatever criticism could be made against the past 
French colonial policy in Indochina, the fact remains clear 
that France has been making considerable sacrifices in the 
fight against a common enemy. The Communist bid for 
the control’ of Southeast Asia is a determined one. In their 
global strategy, the Chinese Communists have been given 
the responsibility of “liberating” entire Southeast. Asia. 
In February this year, a “Southeast Asia’s People’s Libera- 
tion Movement Committee” was established in Peking, with 
Liu Shao-Chih, Deputy Chairman of the People’s Republic 
of China, as the head. The free world cannot allow’ the 
fall of Indochina to the Communists as it would certainly 
lead to the loss of Southeast Asia. 


The Indochina war is an expensive one. It has tied 
down a French expeditionary force of 170,000 men, besides 
a large number of locally raised troops. Roughly fifty per 
cent of the French regular officers and NCOs are involved. 
The casualty rate is serious and France is losing more offi- 
cers than she graduates from her military colleges. The 
financial burden of supporting the war is great and is strain- 
ing France’s economy seriously. In 1951, France has spent 


NOTES OF 


MENZIES ON SOUTH-EAST ASIA DEFENCE 

The Far East is following with a great deal of interest 
the effort of Mr. Robert Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, 
to seek a more clearly defined Free World’s strategic policy 


in the war a total of 350,000,000,000 francs, more than 55 
per cent of the total amount of American aid to France. 
The expense for this year may be even greater. Militarily 
and economically the French position in Europe is weaken- 
ed. Furthermore, the war is unpopular in France and 
every effort is being made by the Communists to discredit 
and hamper the Government’s policy. It was indeed re- 
markable that even in February of this year, when former 
Premier Faure asked the French parliament for additional 
expenses for the Indochina war, nearly all except 104 Com- 
munist deputies out of a total of 616 deputies voted in 
favour. But the French people are increasingly reluctant 
to support the war effort in Indochina when their domestic 
economic situation continues to deteriorate. 


Much will depend upon the talks now being conducted 
in Washington. France must have the assurance of Ameri- 
can support and on the other hand, the help of a stronger 
Vietnamese Government, which has now gained an‘ inde- 
pendent status. The recent re-organization of Emperor Bao 
Dai’s Government came after some stern warning was given 
by Letourneau to the Vietnamese on how they should put 
more effort into the fight against the Vietminh and less 
in making money. The new Premier, Ngyuan Van Tam, 
who was formerly Interior Minister, is a fiery anti-Com- 
munist. He has lost two sons in the war against the Viet- 
minh. Ngyuan Van Tam promises to make “maximum effort 
to pursue the struggle against the Vietminh rebels’’ and to 
make immediately a sweeping clean-up of the Vietnamese 
administration. He also called for speedy American aid. 


At present, Vietnam has only an army of four divi- 
sions and another 45,000 men in training. Of its 40 bat- 
talions, 20 are entirely staffed by Vietnamese, and have 
proved themselves capable in battle. But the army was 
only created in 1950 and there is still a serious shortage 
in officers and equipment. Still, with this development of 
the Vietnamese army, the French government has been able 
to reduce its Expeditionary Force for the first time since 
the war began in 1946. However, it was admitted by 
Letourneau that there will continue need in Indochina for a 
French force to remain for some years to come. 


To be able to win the civil war and in time to build a 
truly independent Vietnam Republic, the Vietnamese must 
not only develop an army but also reform their govern- 
ment and enlist popular support in the fight against the 
Communists. Premier Van Tam has a plan which calls for 
the election of village representatives which in turn would 
elect some 100 deputies to the National Assembly. He 
also plans to rejuvenate the entire administration by calling 
on young men with enthusiasm. He hopes to supply work 
to many thousands of refugees from Communist-held terri- 
tory by sending them to the Annam plateau where the 
climate is healthy and where large numbers of workers 
are needed on plantations. The refugees will have model 
villages built and will be given a portion of state-owned 
land and the assistance of the government. All these plans 
take time and money. The final settlement in Indochina 
must necessarily remain a part of the global problem. 


THE WEEK 


in South East Asia and a closer liaison between the Pacific 
Defence Pact Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Among the topics stated to have been discussed 
in London between Mr. Menzies and the British officials is the 
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defence of South East Asia which is regarded by Australia as 
the key to her security. The Australian Prime Minister 
has further travelled to Paris where he conferred with M. 
Jean Letourneau, French Minister of State, before the 
latter departed for Washington for his discussions on Indo- 
china. 


Mr. Menzies has also participated in the Middle East 
conference held in London. Historically Australia has al- 
ways shown a keen interest in the defence of the Middle 
East because the Suez Canal constitutes the vital line of 
communication with Europe. She has already allocated a 
fighter wing of the Royal Australian Air Force stationed 
in the Canal zone. However, Australia now considers the 
present commitments made by Great Britain in Europe 
are preventing the United Kingdom from doing anything really 
effective to help defend her Commonwealth partners in the 
South Pacific just as in 1940 Britain found herself unable to 
defend Singapore. Therefore, Australia looks to assistance 
from the United States with whom she has concluded the 
Pacific Defence Pact in 1951 together with New Zealand. 
Mr. Menzies is anxious to have the Pacific Pact Council 
set up immediately in order to work on the following 
problems: 1. Australia needs such heavy arms as tanks and 
modern jet planes; 2. Pacific defence planning is just as 
important to the West as to Western Europe or the Middle 
East; it is Mr. Menzies’ thesis that there should be greater 
coordination among the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the Middle East, South East Asia and Pacific Pact defence 
arrangements. 3. The initiation of a move for greater 
Commonwealth influence in shaping United Nations policy 
in the Far East. 


PANAYUSHKIN IN PEKING 


The appointment of Mr. Alexander Panayushkin, former- 
ly USSR Ambassador to Washington, as Soviet Russia’s new 
top diplomat to Communist China is a highly significant move. 
The changes of major ambassadorial personnel in Soviet 
diplomacy is always an indication of important events to 
come. It could possibly indicate the beginning of a new 
phase in the Moscow-Peking relations during which China is 
in need of guidance in its dealings with the West, particular- 
ly the United States. Mr. Panayushkin has been in Washing- 
ton since.1947 as Russian Ambassador to the United States 
and Soviet representative on the Allied Far Eastern Com- 
mission. He is familiar with the official American views on 
all Far Eastern affairs, including the Korean war and re- 
lations with Japan. He thas also a broad knowledge of 


China as he was the special representative to Nationalist 


China in 1938 when Soviet Russia granted a US$100,000,000 
credit loan to the Government of Chiang Kai-shek in the 
second year of the Sino-Japanese war. Russia was to send 
to China planes and equipment in exchange for Chinese 
tea and bristle but the loan was never completed. Panayush- 
kin was later appointed Ambassador to China and remained 
in Chungking during part of the war years. In 1947 he 
succeeded Andrei A. Gromyko as Ambassador to Washington. 
Together with Ambassador Georgi Zarubin, who is now trans- 
ferred to Washington from London, the three are considered to 
be representing the new crop of Russian diplomats. 


Panayushkin succeeds in Peking Ambassador Nikolai 
Roschin who is known as a master of intrigue. He was 
responsible in bringing Mao Tse-tung to Moscow in the winter 


of 1949. Roschin’s work represented the first phase of — 


Moscow-Peking relations—to infiltrate and consolidate Russian 
control in the Chinese political and economic administra- 
tions and to streamline the Chinese Communist Party organiza- 


tions. It was during this first phase that the Chinese Com- 
munists completely isolated themselves from all diplomatic 
relations with the West. 


JAPANESE REACTION TO PEKING TRADE PACT 


The recent unofficial £30 million Sino-Japanese barter 
agreement in Peking has stirred up a considerable aniount 
of interest in Japanese political and business circles who are 
now bringing a great deal of pressure to bear upon the 
Japanese Government. The conflicting statements issued 
by the Foreign Office and the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry reveal the unenvious position of the Japanese 
Government which on one hand fears to antagonize the feel- 
ings of the American authorities and on the other sees the 
necessity of trade with China. On June 13, the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry warned Japanese businessmen that recent 
trade offers by the Peking Government were “motivated 
by political and military interests 1ather than from any 
genuine desire to expand trade.” The warning was made 
public in. the form of a White Paper which: listed three 
reasons why Peking made the trade overtures: 1. to stimu- 
late interests of profit-minded Japanese traders towards Red 
China; 2. to create ill- ~feeling towards the United States and 
the United Nations for “imposing” restriction on Japanese- 


Chinese trade; 3. to get war materials needed by the Peking 
Government. 


But simultaneously on the same day, Mr. “Seated Taka- 
hashi, Minister of International Trade and Industry, an- 
nounced that his ministry would renew its proposal to the 
United States Embassy in Tokyo for slackening of the current 
ban imposed on trade with China. In a press conference held 
on June 13, Takahashi said that he would authorize exports 
to China of such goods as were not listed in the embargo 
list on a barter basis. The Ministry’s proposal envisages 
the removal of five items from the embargo list which are: 
spinning machinery, zinc plates, dyestuffs, woollen yarn, and 
hosiery goods. These five items are not included in the 
Battle Act dealing with trade with Communist countries in 
Europe but they had been prohibited from being exported 
to Communist China by the SCAP authorities. The Japa- 
nese Government had previously presented the proposal in 
early May but received no reply from the American au- 
thorities. Takahashi now indicates that if the American 
Embassy fails to clarify its views on the proposal, the 
Japanese Government will approve the export of such goods 
to China at its own discretion. 


The Peking agreement which was signed on May 31 by 
Nan Han-cheng and Mrs. Tomi Kora and two other Japanese 
members has been receiving enthusiastic support from the * 
Japan-China Trade Promotion Association in Tokyo. Mrs. 
Tomi Kora who is seeking re-election to the Diet is one of 
Japan’s cleverest women politicians. In her unauthorized 
travels to Moscow and Peking she has conducted talks on 
two key subjects—China trade and Japanese prisoners-of-. 
war still held in Soviet Russia—which are both close to the 
heart of the Japanese people. Many Japanese cannot really 
envisage a trade future without China. The Asahi in its 
editorial on June 7 insisted that the Japanese Government 
should give definite assurances to the people if the market 
had .to be given up. “Japan cannot write off the China 
market too easily.” It pointed out that the China market, 
once the source of the largest incomes for Japanese business- 
men, still strongly attracts them although “they know 
quite well that the recent China business approach meant 
nothing but a wedge driven into the Free World camp.” 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


VI. THE FIRST DYNASTIES 


For reasons shown in the foregoing chapters, the study 
of Chinese social and economic history was, by the time of 
the outbreak of the Second World War, in a position to ad- 
vance to the “new synthesis” which had so long been desired. 
This was possible on the international plane, at any rate, 
though in China itself the outlook was more negative; in that 
country a state of war prévailed, and the most active in- 
fluences were Marxism and other kinds of formalism. 


There were—and still are—three convergent lines of 
progress on which good expectations were based. The first 
is continued progress in the accumulation of ethnographical 
data and the refinement of ethnological conclusions, shedding 
light on the origin and development of the Chinese people. 
This traces the infusion, al] through history, of other races 
and elements, and shows ever more clearly the results in 
terms of the exchange and interpenetration of social and 
cultural ideas and institutions. 

The second is the elaboration and deepening of cyclical 
interpretations of history, and their application to the case 
of China. This traces ever more clearly the recurrent process 
whereby dynasties, systems, or epochs rise, flourish, decline 
and fall, in seemingly inevitable succession. 

The third is the realistic application of findings and 
conclusions drawing especially on the domain of economic 
geography. Students in this line of thought are concerned 
with the physical environment, and the constant struggle of 
the Chinese people and state against that environment, for 
their survival, as the main “and direct explanation of the 
nature and course of Chinese history.. For what may be 
called technical reasons, the most important school in ‘this 
group is that which especially considers “water-control” or 
irrigation, as a determinant both of the forms of social and 
political organisation and of the successive changes in “key 
economic areas’’, in terms of which Chinese history is charted 
and explained. 

An illustrious exponent of recent progress, drawing 
synthetically on all these trends, is Prof. K. A. Wittfogel. 
Some of his works have been cited above (1), and others 
may now be mentioned in passing (2). But of special, and 
possibly epoch-making, significance is his recent “History of 
Chinese Society: Liao” (3), planned as the first of a series 
of “dynastic”? volumes, comprehensively reviewing the nature 
of each successive stage of Chinese social history, in the per- 
spective of its dynamic development. 

The great scheme, of which this is the first product, rests 

partly on the technique of geographical-economic or environ- 
mental analysis, mentioned above as the third of the current 
lines of advance. Equally, however, it rests on the recent 
achievements of Social or Cultural Anthropology, as deve- 
loped in America particularly—the explanation of cultural 
contact leading to cultura] transformation, in terms of the 
definition of “culture-areas” or “groups”. acting upon each 
other in a process of “acculturation”. This is included in 
the first heading above, the progress of ‘ethnology. 

The “cyclical” conception or interpretation is no less 
distinctly involved, in so far as it is a question of the rise 
and fall, advance and retreat, of the various alien cultures 
which successively conquered, dominated or influenced China 
Proper, Absorbing the Chinese culture or being absorbed by 
it, each in turn left its mark, and was marked by, the process 
of “Sinification”. Thus Wittfogel broadly distinguishes two 
recurrent and interdependent types of Chinese society; the 


society of the typical Chinese dynasty, metropolitan and social- 
ly indigenous to China Proper; and the society of the Conquer- 
ing dynasty, of the races successively conquering and invad- 
ing from the North, “barbarian” in origin and usages. He 
broadly denies the usually accepted idea of “assimilation” of 
the latter by the former. 


A contributor belonging especially to the first school 
mentioned (the ethnological conception) came also from Ger- 
many; namely Prof. Wolfram WEberhard. His earlier and 
larger work (in German) “Researches on the Structure of 
Chinese Culture’, 1942, refers directly to the considerations 
in question, as is shown by the very subtitles of its parts: 
Vol. I. “Culture and Migrations of the Border-peoples of 
China’, Vol. II. “Local Cultures in Old China: 1. Cultures 
of the North and West”, 2. “Cultures of the North and 
Bast.” (4). An excelient general summary: of his views, a 
very bold characterisation of the broad perspective of Chinese 
history, which has been much admired, is his more recent 
“History of China” (5). His approach may be inspired, inter 
alia, by the work of Thurnwald (6), who advocated the 
method of (first) the identification of the significant local 
cultures and then (second) the study of their successive in- 
fluence on each other, “layer upon layer’. Thus Eberhard 
considers the basic, pre-Ch’in society and economy of China 
as “built up” and “crystallising” gradually through the con- 
nection and combination of local groups, different in their 
character and origin. With this basic principle, orthodox 
Marxism will have little to do, insisting that all history is 
the history of class struggles, moving in essentially the same 
ways, to essentially the same outcome, in all human societies 
everywhere, from the beginning of history. 


Representing the “water-control” school, or the third line 
of development noted above, the work of Chi Ch’ao-ting is 
widely known. For the period of the first formation of 
Chinese Society, up to the unification under the Ch’in and then 
the Han, he identifies the basins of the Wei, Ching, Fen and 
Yellow Rivers as the “key economic area’’, the consolidation 
and growth of which determined the process of unification. 
In constant interaction with the surrounding “marginal” zones 
—the complicated zone to the north based on both nomadic 
and agricultural ways of life, and the great “barbarian” dis- 
tricts to the east and south, wild areas of swamp and moun- 
tain, considered to be the abode of magic—the area of the four 
northern-central rivers remained according to this thesis, 
the key economic area, or center of gravity, of China’s deve- 
lopment. 


It is represented as retaining this preponderant position, 
and continuing to be the “key” area, for many centuries; 
until there came a movement to the Southward, which shifted 
the key economic area to the Kiangnan, i.e, south of the 
(Yangtse) river and to its lower reaches. There was also 
however, in his view, a subsidiary area which frequently 
exterted an important infuence’ in addition—the fertile and 


Yelatively self-contained area of the Szechuan basin in West 


China (7). A broader view of these peripheral race rela- 
tions, though representing fundamentally a similar approach, 
has. been ably presented by the Lattimores. (8). 


All this work—Western, scientific and objective in its 
method and spirit—must be combined with the results of 
the very large amount of positive “Study of the Classics”, 
the innumerable “Commentaries’”’, produced in China from as 
early as the Han era (though of course with specia) attention 
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to modern work from the Manchu Period onwards) (9). Un- 
less and until that is done, an. adequate understanding of 
Chinese history will not be attained in either the West or 
the East. One of the strong points of Japanese scholarship 
is that it is well able to cover both the one and the other— 
rather better than Chinese scholarship has so far done, and 
much better than the West can do. (10). The immense 
literature of traditional Chinese historiography can only 
gradually be digested, from the point of view of assimilation 
to modern. and positive standards of textual criticism and 
analysis. Meanwhile a difficult middle path has to be pursued, 
between an overcritical attitude which would prevent due use 
being made of this remarkable store of material in Chinese, 
and an excessively uncritical attitude, which would accept it 
too easily and lead to inextricable error. All the traditional 
material must be used, but used very critically, and used in 
the Western-scientific manner. 


The last chapter noted how the main trend of Chinese 
Marxism led, in the prewar period already, to a barren and 
restrictive schematism. It insisted on certain arbitrary 
stages, and recognised only a restricted range of human 
motives. Work in the field of the history of land-irrigation 
in China, and the historical study of its effects, did however 
lead to wider and more dynamic interpretations. Some Mar- 
xists followed this line of enquiry, and accordingly reached a 
somewhat more open-minded and flexible interpretation. [If 
this went so far as to imply a cyclical interpretation of his- 
tory, however, or to suggest that different cultures or forms 
of organisation had intrinsic differences in spiritual or per- 


sonal value, moral worth, strength of character, etc. or that 


differences in racial characteristics caused variations which 
were no less important than the alignment of economic self- 
interest, they seriously infringed the standards of Marxist 
orthodoxy. Accordingly they were fought, by adherents of 
the latter, as an extreme form of treachery. This was the 
left wing’s loss (or would have been so, had enlightenment in 
fact been its object), since it was just in those directions—of 
the description and interpretation of great cyclical movements, 
the rise and fall of dynasties, cultures, areas and peoples, 
and of the interplay of higher personal and social motives— 
that Western and Japanese studies were beginning to make 
extensive and lively progress on modern lines, whereas the 
opposing Marxist faction was increasingly settling down to its 
rigid classifications, imposed by the restrictive and retrogres- 
sive position of Marxism in science. 


The above will help to make clear the theoretical equip- 
ment available, and the respective value of the various avail- 
able means of analysis. What light can they shed on Chinese 
history? It is necessary to begin with the epoch of the 
Shang or Yin, and Chou Dynasties, (ca. 1500 to 250 B.C.) 
which is of decisive importance, as being the time when 
China’s life and destiny were first cast in a characteristic 
mould. In that period were formed all the basic characteristics 
which were to mature and crystallise in and after the first 
unification of the country in the Ch’in (220—207 B.C.) and 
Han (202 B.C.—220 A.D.) and from that time onwards were 
to govern the whole nature of China’s subsequent history. 


Wang Kuo-wei was a pioneer in the rationalistic explana- 
tion of the differences between Yin and Chou. He showed that 
the society of the Yin was a clan system based on fraternal 
inheritance, and that the early Chou society which succeeded 
it was a family system based on primogeniture and ancestral 
“law” or ancestor worship. This, then, was not only a change 
of dynasty, but a cultural, social and racial change. His 
basic conception was correct, but Wang Kuo-wei relied .too 
much, for interpreting it further, on sources which he thought 
were accurately representative of the contemporary position, 
but which have in recent years been believed to be much later 


in time, and to have been specially compiled for the purpose 
of giving a particular interpretation of the earlier period. 
These are, especially, the Rites of Chou and the Book of Rites. 


Kuo Mo-jo was able to give an explanation which stressed 
the material and economic aspects to a greater extent: Sub- 
sequent work tended—partly and up to a point—to justify 
the stress laid on these aspects. Kaizuka established that 


_in the earlier Yin period there was a clan system of 


classified kinship-groups, called “tribes of many children” 
(11). Kojima and others show that this society was mainly 
dependent on agriculture (12). 
main titles of rank (“marquis”, “earl”’, “viscount”, “baron’’) 
of the Chou peerage seem to derive from direct equivalents 
in the preceding Yin system (13). 


From this, however, Kaizuka was able to go much further 
in showing how these ranks were connected with the system 
of government and control in the Yin period, which was 
as follows, according to his evidences. The capital and its 
neighbourhood (in present-day Honan) formed the direct 


domains of the royal family and closely associated clans. 


There, agriculture and stock-raising were conducted, with the 
assistance of some of the Hsia people, the previous inhabitants 
conquered or replaced by the Shang or Yin (originally in- 
vaders from the Shantung area) at some date (about 1500 
B.C.). The Shang dynasty, in its later and mere mature 
phase, changed its name to Yin; the latter name will be 
used here). A second zone, “outside” this, was settled by 
conquered peoples or groups who accepted obligations of pay- 


ing taxes and rendering military service to the Yin, but seem 


in other respects to have had something of the standing 
of “protected states’’. Still ‘further from the centre, in the 
outermost “localities”, were independent or unassimilated 
tribes rendering occasional tribute to the Yin rulers. 


The Yin “marquises” and “earls” in the outer districts 


- were to supervise the surrounding tribal states or groups. 


The Chou “race’’—though its origins and earlier history are 
unsure—emerges as a large tribal entity, of this kind, of 
growing independence, charged with supervising the smaller 
and inferior groups in the West of the country, and being 
accorded the title of “Earl of the West” (14). It appears 


that the Chou revolted against the Yin, with the support. - 
of the very groups it was supposed. to control, taking ad-. 


vantage particularly of the discontent caused among these 
western subordinate tribes by the excessive taxation imposed 
by the Yin. The conclusion of the modern scholarship is that 
the Chous thereupon established a feudal system for the pur- 
pose of controlling, not only the conquered Yin, but also the 
less civilised Eastern tribes who adhered to them. They took 
over the “local” and “district”? system of government from 
the Yin for this purpose, but made it very much stronger by 
introducing what might be called a “‘vertical’’ (i.e. patriarchal) 
gradation of authority instead of the “horizontal” (i.e. 
fraternal) pattern of the Yin. However, there must have 
been a wide overlapping of influences, in both time and space, 
and the final result may have been a very mixed synthesis of 
institutions and ideas from a wide variety of groups and 
tribes (15). 


This mixed system must have evolved. gradually, over 


many centuries of Chou rule; it is unrealistic to suppose that 


it was introduced on the advent of the Chou dynasty, ready-: ~ 


made and already finalised. It was the attempt of the Con- 
fucians to assume just this—that the older feudal system 


was instituted in its entirety by the all-wise Ancients, by way. 


of divine Revelation—that eventually raised scepticism and 


reaction against them, in later ages. Scholars. of .a - past. 


generation then concluded that. the “complete and perf 


hierarchical system, from the Five Ranks (the four a | 


previously mentioned, plus the ‘ princes” above them) to the 
various details of ritual and etiquette, were largely invented 


Tung Tso-pin noted that the- 
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by the Confucians for their own purposes, in the Spring and 
Autumn Period (722—481 B.C.) (16). 


A more modern view is that the features in question did 
actually exist in the Yin and Chou epochs; but that they were 
mixed in their origins and character, and underwent a long 
and complicated evolution. The Confucians (centuries later) 
over-simplified them and idealised them, for the purposes of 
their statecraft—for which they needed, above all, a code 
of personal and social discipline. 


Of specia] significance, however, is the—very recent— 
realisation by scholars that the Western portion of the Chou 
domains, in particular, was the area which was the forcing- 
ground for all these tendencies, the place and time in which 
the aboriginal Chinese Society, the first in the long chain 
of development down to the present day, initially took 
shape. Social and economic history may shed much light on 
this, the Chinese Genesis, although the historical data are very 
limited and the conclusions uncertain. 


It is concluded that the Chou race established a feudal 
system to control the Yin race and the Eastern barbaric 
tribes, in and around what is now Honan. This system very 
firmly implanted the ideas of dominance and authority, with 
primogeniture, patriarchalism, respect for age and ancestry. 
It needed, similarly, to enforce a high degree of centralisa- 
tion of control and authority, but with a devolution of func- 
tions. In the economic sphere, equally, it gave preponderance 
to the central and metropolitan area, and encouraged centri- 
petal tendencies. The country was arranged in fiefs, like 
concentric circles around the capital, with the most prosperous 
and progressive districts nearer the centre, the wilder and 
less cultivated on the periphery. 


All these features were broadly contrary to what had 
gone before, when the social pattern had been one of clan 
relations and fraternal connections, the political structure had 
been rather a federal arrangement of tribal or clan contacts, 
economic activities had been diffuse and undeveloped; and so 
forth. As usual in cases of conquest, many groups, individuals, 
institutions and. usages, from among the defeated Yin, were 
evidently recognised or adopted by the victorious Chou; there 
were intermarriages, ete. But the new pattern and outlook 
were so strongly.and lastingly inculcated that they were to 
be, ever after, the essential characteristics of the Chinese 
Society and economy: a centralised authoritarianism and 
metropolitanism, in every aspect of life, economic, social and 
cultural. They were always.contending, however, with antri- 
fugal forces—the growth of wealth, power and dissent in the 
Localities, the shifts in the internal balance of power. 

Further research, in the field of economic history 
especially, should do much to widen and deepen our under- 
standing of the formative processes involved. We may vis- 
ualise, as a starting point, the elders of the Chou aristocracy 
consolidating their centralised domain, while the sons and 
younger brothers are posted to the outer districts. There, the 
latter find a mixed situation. Besides their own people, there 
are the Yin, there are also other tribes, and _ there 
are many varieties of local conditions and _ peculiarities. 
As the territory is settled, cleared and developed, local 
wealth increases and differences with the Centre (the capital 
and the overlords) intensify, until there is great strife and 
anarchy, and the economic life is disrupted. It is against 
this situation that the Confucians protest some centuries later, 
and they succeed in gaining acceptance for their system 
and code, which represent a strong reaffirmation of authori- 
tarian centralisation. Then the processes of local develop- 
ment and differentiation begin again, leading to a further 
period of disintegration; and so on, in an alternating or cyclical 
movement. 

This pattern begins to be traceable, from the first dynas- 
ties onwards; but, from the beginning, new factors are con- 


stantly coming into play. The course of development be- 
comes increasingly complex. The study of the economic 
aspects, in particular, can do much to extend the understand- 
ing of all this. But not if it is used as political Marxism 
uses it, to exclude all other considerations and impose its own 
uniformity of conclusions. This tendency is largely daccount- 
vable for the sterility of historical work on China, in China it- 
self, just at a time when the subject is being greatly broaden- 
ed and clarified in other lands. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 
(1) Wittfogel: See ch. 2 above, notes 19, 25, 26. 


(2) Wittfogel: “‘Urkommunismus und Feudalismus”, Berlin 1922; 
“Geschichte der buergerlichen Gesellschaft’, Berlin 1924; “Entwicklung 


der Familienauthoritaet”, in “Studien ueber Autoritaet und Familie; 
Schriften des Instituts fuer Sozialforschung”’, V, Pafis 1936; “Die natuer- 
liche Ursachen der Wirtschaftsgeschichts”, in “Archiv fuer Sozialwissens- 
chaft und Sozialpolitik’’, 67, 1932; “Sum Yat Sen”, 1927 (Japanese trans. 
by Tsutsui Bichi, 1932); “Geopolitik, geographischer Materialismus und 
Marxismus”’, in “Unter dem Banner des Marxismus” Illi, I-V, 1929 (Japa- 
nese trans. by Kawanishi Kametaro in “‘Shiso” 97, 1930); “Probleme der 
chinesischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte”, in “Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschait 
und Sozialpolitik”’, 57, 1927 (Japanese trans. by Yokogawa Jiro, entitled 
“Shina Keizaishi Kenkyu’, 1935); “Das erwachende China”, Vienna 1929 
(Japanese trans. by Nikki Takeshi, 1934). 

(3) K. A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng ay gH. and others: “His- 
tory of Chinese Society (Liao)”, Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelpnia, 36, 1946. This is a comprehensive work, 
using practically all the available. materials, of all kinds. The value 
of this work is only slowly beginning to be appreciated in the Far 
East. First Japanese reactions were that it was too wide, or even 
indiscriminate. This is partly ascribable to the introductory presentation 
made by Nohara Shiro, in Bulletin No. 2 of the “Chukoku Kenkyujo”, 
1947, which raised mistaken expectations; and partly to the detection of 
certain alleged errors (e.g. in Khitan inscriptions, which are said to 
be of recent origin). And it must be noted that the Japanese generally, 
even their “‘synthetists’”’ (among whom outstanding figures are Naito Tora- 
jiro, Kato Shigeru, and Mori Shikazo), have insisted on narrower speciali- 
sation and stricter interpretation, considering the Columbia-Washington 
project to be “‘over-extended”. Mori Shikazo (see Ch. V, note 8) writes 
rarely, and is less well-known abroad, but has a high scholastic reputation 
in Japan. 


(4) Kberhard, “Untersuchungen ueber den Aufbau der chinesischen 


Kultur. 1. Kultur and Siedlung der Randvoelker Chinas”, (T’oung Pao, 
86 (suppt.) 1942) and “Il Lokalkulturen in altem China, (1) Kulturen des 


Nordens und Westens, (2) Kulturen des Nordens und Ostens” (Monumenta 
Serica, lll, Peking, 1942). 

(5) “Chinas Geschichte’, Bern 1948; English trans. “History of 
China”, London, 1950. | 

(6) Thurnwald, RK. “Die menschliche Gesellschaft’, 4 vols. 

(7) See ch, Il, note 24. 

(8) O. Lattimore: “Inner Asian Frontiers of China’, 1940; O. and 
B. Lattimore: “China: a Short History”, 1947. — 


Ch’ien Mu: | 1937. 
(10) Ykeda Shirojiro: “‘Keikai Yomoku”, (Essentials of Classical 


Analysis), 1926; “Shoshi Yomoku™ (Essentiais of the Various Philosophers) 
1926. 


1935. 


Yasui Kotaro: “Keigaku Monkei’’, 1933. 


Nagazawa Noriya: “Shinagaku Nuymonsho MRyakkai”, 1940; 


“Shinagaku Kankei Nikka-Bun Sanko-sho Ryakusetsu”, 1940; “To-A kankei 


Sanko-sho Bunken Mokuroku’’, 1939, 
(11) Kaizuka: See ch. IV, note 19. 
(12) Kojima Sukema: “Industries of the Yin Period”, in 
gaku”’ 3, 10, 1935. ; 
, Wu Chi-chang: “Agricultural Conditions in the Yin period as 


revealed in inscriptions . . . . etc.” (70th Birthday Essays for Mr. Chang 
Chu) 1935. 


Hsu Chung-shu: “On Tillage” [AR | Acadentia Sinica, 2, 1, 


“Shina- 


1930. 


(13) Tung Tso-pin: see ch. V, notes 1 and 3. 
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HONGKONG COMMERCIAL SCENE 


By E. A. Thompson 


Galvanic is the word that springs to mind when con- 
sidering recent sudden changes in the Hongkong market. 
Galvani’s frog could not have jumped faster than local mer- 
chants this week when the grapevine divulged long awaited 
news of substantial exchange allocations received by Can- 
ton, Shanghai and North China merchants for scientific 
instruments and chemicals. The effect was electrifying and 
although still regarded as a possible false alarm, the changed 
position has brought new life into the long and unnaturally 
quietened offices throughout Hongkong’s financial and busi- 
ness centre. Telephones that have been silent for many 
months have been ringing again as enquiries from the buying 
agents came in. A certain amount of buying has been going 
on for some weeks but most transactions were at best bar- 
gain sales—for the buyers. 


The picture is changing now for the better and a healthier 


tone is noted everywhere. Heavy stocks in many lines still 
hamper the market but a few months of brisk trading should 
clear the godowns to a point where some indenting business 
can be done. Severe financial and other blows have been 
dealt to the majority of traders and it will be a long time 
before confidence is fully restored. 


Prices in general are rising, and in some cases—notably 
in the pharmaceutical chemical line—are rising rapidly. It is 
thought unlikely that prices will soar to the dizzy heights 
of early 1951 but this is very much for the better; even 
the most hardened of speculators have been unnerved by 
their misfortunes brought about by last year’s meteoric 
rise of commodity prices, followed without warning by a 
plunge into the depths of depression. Huge fortunes were 
lost in the aftermath. Accumulated profits of many years’ 
steady and prosperous trading were wiped out in single 
transactions. One man, not perhaps a speculator in the 
true sense of the word but a general commodity merchant 
with a gambler’s propensity for throwing everything into 
one grand coup, invested no less than $1% million in a single 
commodity at a time when the market price was at its 
height. The goods were recently sold bringing only one 
tenth of the original cost. 


The mainland has for some time been receiving sub- 
stantial quantities of various industrial and other chemicals 
from Hongkong in lieu of fines imposed on those merchants 
unlucky enough to be caught in China during the five anti’s 
campaign. In many cases where cash was unavailable the 


authorities have been accommodating enough to accept goods 
instead. 


(14) Sun Hai-Po: see oh. V, note 4; “Relations between Yin and 
Chou”... . in “Tribute of Yu” 1, 6, 1984. 


Fu Ssu-nien: see ch. V, note 7. 


Ting Shan: (+ wb? “Cultures from sites of Capitals of three 


Dynasties”, Academia Sinica 5, 1 (1935); “Origins of Ancestor-Worship”, 
in ibid. 4, 4 (1934). 


Ch’ien Mu: “Chou origins geographically considered”, in Yen- 
ching Bulletin, 10, 1931. 


(15) Kato Tsuneyoshi “Shina . Kodai Kazoku. Saido Kenkyu” 1940; 


“Kei no Imi to sono Hatten’ (The meaning of Li, and its development) 
1943. 


Kaizuka: see above. 
(16) Fu Ssu-nien: see Ch. V, note 7. 
Kuo Mo-jo: “ . on the 6 or 6 Ranks’’, in ext | 1932; 


AS | 1930 (Japanese trans. by Fujieda, 1931) ; [ Han | 


Main interest at present is centred on anti-biotics such . 
as Dihydro-Streptomycine and Penicillin, two items that 
are fairly well assured of a profit. Indent prices for Strepto- 
mycine range around $2.20 per gram against a market price 
of approximately $4.00, and Penicillin $2.00 indent against 
$2.80 for stock. Sulphadiazine keeps a steady irend at $76 
per lb. and can be indented for around $63. Sulfanilamide, 
essentially a wound dressing, and significantly in great 
demand when the fighting in Korea was at its height, has 
long been neglected. Sulfathiazole, perhaps the most popu- 
lar item of all, hovers uncertainly around $20 and is available 
from Europe at $18.50—too narrow a margin for safety 
while stocks last out. Phenacetine and Aspirin, both 
heavily overstocked, cannot be replaced from Europe at less 
than market prices here, so little business can be done 
until manufacturers’ prices are lowered. 

Buying enquiries for a wide range of industrial chemi- 
cals are on the increase although for some considerable time . 
dealers in this line, in company with the paper merchants, 
have been waiting in vain for business to materialize. Few 
substantial transactions have been recorded to date and 
all indications point to a: fixed policy of price ceilings on 
the mainland which are seriously hampering buyers and 
sellers alike. The goods are badly needed by the buyers 
but local merchants, although in dire need of cash, are un- 
willing to adjust prices to a lower level than those pre- 
vailing. Both camps have a wait and see policy and it’s 
a question of who can hold out for the greatest length 
of time. Unless pressure is brought to bear by the Banks, 
already manifestly desirous of assisting their clients in 
their present financial dilemmas, it seems likely that the 


buyers will be compelled to raise their offers in the near 
future. 


A matter of continual surprise to many Overseas ex- 
porters is the seeming indifference on the part of the 
majority of Hongkong business houses to offers of new 
brands of beer. Not all importers are indifferent how- 
ever to this seemingly lucrative line, as is evidenced by 
the number of new brands of beer launched on the market 
every year with great fanfares of publicity and the majority 
of which are nevertheless consigned to the limbo by the 
conservative tastes of our beer drinkers. There are over 
forty brands of beer now being sold here and scores of 
others have fallen by the wayside. It takes a great deal 
of courage and a very substantial capital to start a beer 
agency today. Spurring on those firms who do venture into . 
this line are the steady and substantial profits being made 
by firms handling well established brands. 

To obtain a sole agency at the outset of negotiations 
an importer must usually order at least two hundred cases of 
48 quart bottles or the equivalent in pints. Agencies are 
usually for one or two years and may or may not depend 
for their continuance on further orders being placed at in- 
tervals during this period. 

With the beer in his godown and with a Liquor Im- 
porters’ Licence in hand ($1,500 per annum) the budding 
agent can set about an expensive advertising campaign. 
Expensive it must be for there is less than a negligible chance 
for a lukewarm programme. Ferry hoardings, main road 
posters, and commodity sheet and newspaper advertisement 
must blare their appeal into the unreceptive minds of the 
public. Some good and well connected salesmen must be 
employed—at considerable expense for selling beer depends 
to a great extent on contacts—and salesmen with good 
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contacts are already selling Carlsberg or San Miguel. The 
ordinary broker’s “rickshaw allowance” will not suffice for 
there will be no sales commission coming in for some time— 
if at all. Godown charges. and Insurance are heavy items 
in the overheads. Office and delivery staff must be kept 
and the telephone may bring an order at any time for one 
or two cases of beer for delivery to some obscure restaurant 
in a remote part of the island. 

In addition to the solid wall of all resistance © put up 
by the public and reflected by the retailers, there is the 
great difficulty of overcoming the resistance of shop foki’s 
who can earn commission by pushing certain brands—and 
are already fully employed in this direction. Those dealers 
who can be persuaded into taking in a new brand of beer 
will usually only do so on a consignment basis—and col- 
lecting the money can be a violent headache. Profit on a 


case of beer is very small and for a long time gross profits 
can be swallowed up in overheads. Only extensive sales to 
reliable buyers can compensate for the large investment 
necessary for establishing a new brand of beer and it may 
take several years to do this successfully. A very bitter pill 
to swallow for many disheartened merchants who have given 
up the struggle after one or two years of hard going has 
been the experience of seeing the same brand of beer 
they have either lost or voluntarily relinquished taken up 
by another firm and then firmly established with apparently 
little effort in the market. The new agent is in these cases, 
of course, cashing in on the previous man’s efforts. Yes, 
the beer trade is a precarious adventure for the beginner 
unless—and it’s a qualified unless—a case of good Scotch can 
be thrown in with every ten or more cases of beer—failing 
this the result is nearly always fatal. — 


TRACTORS IN THE FAR EAST 


Latin America, the Near East, the Far East and Africa 
account for about half the world’s arable land. Never- 
theless, in January 1951, they possessed only 4.3 percent of 
the total number of tractors in use in the world, according 
to a Study of the Industry & Materials Division of the 
United Nations on the Tractor Industry. Within this group, 
the Far East is the least developed area with one tractor 
per 12,900 hectares. The corresponding figures for the 
Near East, Africa and Latin America are 2,600, 1,730 and 


700 respectively. In the United States, there is one tractor 


per 48 hectares of arable land and in Europe one tractor 
per 171 hectares. What these contrasting figures mean 
in terms of output can be illustrated by a comparison be- 
tween India, with 124 million hectares of arable land, and 
the United States with 184 million hectares. In India, 
there are 73 million agricultural workers of all kinds whereas 
in the United States there are only 8 million actively occu- 
pied on the land. In spite of the much more intensive 
application of manpower, the agricultural yields per hectare 
are far below those in the United States. For instance, 
in 1949, the yield of wheat was 650 kilos per hectare com- 
pared with over 1,000 kilos. The yield of cotton was only 
100 kilos compared with 320 kilos per hectare. This dis- 
parity cannot be explained by natural differences of soil fer- 
tility. Although a whole complex of factors, such as the 
amount of fertilizer employed, the level of technique and 
so On are all relevant, it is fundamentally the application 
of power which enables the farm worker in the United 
States to produce so much more than the peasant of South 
and South-East Asia. In the United States, there are 


nearly 4 million tractors whereas in India there are only 
about 15,000. 


The formidable requirements for tractors of the under- 
developed regions of the world can be further gauged by 
a comparison between the number of tractors in use in 
these regions in 1951 and the number which would be re- 
quired to raise these regions to a level of agricultural 
development comparable to the United States or Europe. 
As shown in Table 1 below, the Far East had a park of 
23,000 tractors in January: 1951, whereas the same region 
would need over 6 million tractors to be comparable to the 


United States and over 1.7 millions to be comparable to 
Eurepe. 


The arable land of each region is actually considerably 
below the total amount of land that could be put under 
the plough or even that is actually ploughed each year. 
For example, in the case of Latin America . the 
amount of arable land available is 85 million hectares. 


Table 1 
Comparative Development of Tractor Parks 
in Selected Under-developed Areas 
(in ’000 units) 


Region Tractor Park in January of each year Potential Tractor Park 
as compared with 
1939 1948 1949 1950 1951 U:S.+ Europe§$ 
Latin America .. 35 64 70 96 122 1,800 500 
Near East ...... 5 8 13 16 16 850 240 
Far East ....... 13 18 6,200 1,760 
17 46 52 5& 100 3,600 1,000 
I: 60 130 148 186 261 12,450 3,500 
+ 48 hectares of arable land per tractor. 
* of which, China 2,000. 
Of this, however, only about two-thirds is cultivated — 
each year. The amount of land that could be plough- 
ed and cultivated is estimated at over 110 million 


hectares. Similarly, in the Near East, the arable land is 
given as 41 million hectares but could be increased to 
100 million hectares by irrigation and drainage. In the 
Far East and Africa also, there is still a large amount of 
land which could be brought into use. If these facts are 
taken into consideration, it is clear that the requirements 


shown in Table 1 are likely to be considerably increased 
in the course of time. 


The requirements of under-developed areas cannot be 
translated overnight into actual demand. There are many 
obstacles and difficulties which have to be overcome. These 
vary greatly from one region to another and from country 
to country. A more realistic evaluation of requirements, 
on a basis which might within reasonable time become an 
effective demand can be deduced from an examination of 
the average rates at which tractors have been introduced 
in different parts of the world and in different countries 
during the past few years: 


Table 2 


Average Yearly Increase of Tractor Park in Selected 
Under-developed Areas between January 1948 and 1951 


Areas Percentage Increase 


As will be seen from the above table, the average 
annual increase in the tractor park over the last 3 years 
varies from 23 percent in the Far East and Latin America 
to 30 percent in Africa, the average for all these under- 


= 


ee Average for above four regions .............. 25 


= 
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developed countries being about 25 percent. This compares 
with a yearly increase in Europe of 12 percent. In the 
United States the tractor park showed a yearly increase 
of 15 percent from 1920 to 1930 and of about 20 percent 
from 1930 to 1950. In the USSR, the tractor park in- 
creased from 35,000 in 1928 to 211,000 in 1933 or approxi- 
mately 42 percent per year and from 1933 to 1938 to 483,000 
or approximately 18 percent per year. These facts show 
that the average yearly increase in most countries has 


been greatest during the early years of development and 
then has slowed down. 


Far Eastern Conditions 


The Far East, with more than half of the world’s popu- 
lation, about 1,240 millions out of 2,400 millions in mid 
1950, has only about 297 miflion* hectares of arable land 
out of a world total of 1,230 million hectares. To work 
this land there were only 23,000 tractors in January 1951 
out of a world total of 6,130,000, ie. 0.4 percent. 

The introduction of tractors has been confined so far 
principally to few countries. India had about 7,000 trac- 
tors in 1948 and 15,000 in January 1951. Pakistan had 
2,100 tractors in 1948 and 2,600 in 1951. The Philippines 
had 1,300 tractors in 1948 and 2,100 in 1951. The number 
of tractors in use in China in 1951 is estimated at 2,000. 
The tractor park for the Far East as a whole increased 
from 12,400 in 1948 to 23,400 in January 1951, an average 
yearly increase of 23 percent. The tractor park in 1951 
is equivalent to one tractor per 12,900 hectares. If the 
present rate of increase continues until the end of 1955, 
the tractor park by January 1956 would be about 66,000 
or one tractor for 4,500 hectares. In order to bring 
mechanization into line with other parts of the world, 
say, one tractor per 100 hectares, the tractor park would 
need to reach 3 million tractors. If the yearly increase 
were 50 percent, the tractor park at the end of 10 years 
would be 900,000. If the number of tractors were doubled 
each year, the tractor park would reach -one million in 
6% years or 3 million in 8 years. 

Great attention is being given to the problem of 
increasing the food supply. This fact together with the 
fact that imports of tractors have been rising each year 
(in 1949 imports were 45 percent above 1948 and in 1950 
incomplete figures indicate a rise of about 30 percent 
at least above 1949) justifies the assumption that the 
rate of increase is likely to be higher in the future than 
it has been in the past 3 years. It appears more likely to 
be 30 percent yearly than 23 percent, which has been the 
average increase in the tractor park in the immediate past. 
Thus probable tractor requirements in the Far East (ex- 
cluding China) for the years 1951 to 1955 would be as 
follows, allowing 3 percent for wastage: 7,700, 10,000, 
13,000, 17,000 and 22,000 respectively. The probable tractor 
park in that area in January 1956 would thus rise to about 
87,000. It would not be realistic to set the potential target 
much higher if it is to remain a programme that might be 
attained. For this reason the potential requirements are set 
at only 15 percent above; this would raise the tractor park 
to 100,000 in 1956. 

These estimates, however, do not take into account 
the more radical changes which may take place in China in 


the near future. If China follows the general path of the 


USSR during the first two 5-year Plans, her tractor require- 
ments can be expected to grow considerably. 

China, under its new regime, appears to have lost little 
time in making preparations for the mechanization and 
modernization of agriculture. In 1949, the Ministry of 
Agriculture organized the State Farm Management Bureau. 


* This does not include, among others, Mongolia, Tibet and Nepal. 


This organization was charged with the reclamation of waste 
land and the setting up of large farms ranging from 1,000 
to 4,000 hectares. Operations were started near Peking with 
17 State farms, tractor stations and a large supply base. 
There were few trained persons available, particularly those 
with practical experience backed by a theoretical knowledge. 
To overcome the need for trained personnel, the School of 
Mechanized Agriculture at Shuangchiao, a small town east 
of Peking, was started in the autumn of 1949. At first, 
work was concentrated on the training of tractor drivers, 
combine drivers and mechanics. Later the training was ex- 
tended to cover bridge leaders, agriculturists, farm accoun- 
tants and farm managers. Most of the trainees attended 
courses in the winter and put their knowledge to immediate 
practical use on the farms. Much of the early training 
was by experiment and practice since in the early stages 
there were no trained teachers available. Hundreds of 
tractor drivers were trained and went out to the farms. By 
the middle of 1951, a teaching staff had been built up and 
tractor drivers are now being taught on the farms. The 
school concentrates on the training of technicians. The staff 
has. recently been reinforced with Soviet tractor and State 
farm experts. In 1950, the first kerosene tracklaying tractor 
arrived from Stalingrad. The school now has several types 
of tractors including garden tractors and 80 HP diesels. It 
has animal-drawn mowers and self-propelled combines. In 
1951, newly assembled combines were taken to Honan Pro- 
vince for the wheat harvest and then moved northwards to 
deal progressively with the later harvests. The mechaniza- 
tion programme now covers about 20,000 hectares and forms 
the nucleus from which mechanization will be extended 
throughout China. During the new 5-Year Plan, the North- 
East is to be converted into a big “rice bowl” for the whole 
of China. This plan envisages an irrigation project opening 
up 330,000 hectares of unproductive land. It will be farmed 
by collectives equipped with farm machinery. 


No figures are available of the actual number of tractors 
in use in China at the present time, but from the description 
of the setting up of the Mechanization Centre it is clear 
that a substantial mechanization programme is envisaged. 
The rate at which this programme can be developed will 
depend: largely on the extent to which tractors can be ob- 
tained. If the pattern of development follows the lines of 
the USSR during the first two 5-Year Plans, potential tractor 


requirements will be in the neighbourhood of 125,000 over 
the next 5 years. 


In south and south-east Asia, the whole question of 
mechanization is more complicated. The securing of funds 
for capital investment by curtailment of current consumption 
cannot be tackled in the same way as in centrally planned 
economies. The present situation is in the nature of a 
vicious circle. Economic development cannot proceed because 
the rate of saving is inadequate; saving does not take place 
because there is insufficient development. 


The problem of mobilising domestic financial resources 
for economic development in these regions is receiving the 
attention of the United Nations, but capital investment in 
the form of tractors and farm machinery appears likely to 
proceed slowly under the conditions prevailing and in the 
absence of large scale external assistance. 

The introduction of mechanised methods in agriculture is 
further slowed down in regions permanently exposed to floods 
and drought, e.g. the Indian sub-continent. In these coun- 
tries capital expenditure on agriculture is at present given 
the highest priority within the limited financial resources 
available, but the bulk of the funds go to irrigation and 
flood control schemes, and little money is left for expendi- 
ture on tractors and farm machinery. For instance, in 
Pakistan, where during the next 6 years agriculture will 
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be given priority over all other branches of the economy, 
only 10 percent of the planned expenditure on agriculture 
will be spent on mechanization. 

The point of view that absolute priority in the ex- 
penditure of available funds should be given to water con- 
servation schemes, has its own logic. Tractors appear to 
be of little use when the earth is) covered with floods or 
barren with drought. The rigidity of this point of view 
requires, some qualification. Ploughing up the land with 
modern mechanised methods can yield good results in regions 
exposed to floods and enable crops to be planted. It might 
in some cases be cheaper to use tractors so as to prepare 
the land before the rains and thus enable water to be ab- 
sorbed, rather than to invest in large dams or wells. Trac- 
tors can also be used to build levees in order to protect the 
land from flooding and in the creation of large impounding 
reservoirs to divert flood water. 


For & Against Tractors 


A more serious issue, however, arises in the frequently 
expressed opinion that the introduction of tractors in the 
Far East is unsound economically. Experts appear to be 
sharply divided both as to the desirability and to the possi- 
bility of introducing tractors or, at any rate, of giving a 
higher priority to the introduction of tractors. 

The policy of those who are opposed to the introduc- 
tion of tractors in South and South-East Asia has been 
stated recently with clarity and some length; it is of some 
importance to analyse the reasons given for this opposition. 
Referring to the application of power, i.e., the use of tractors 
in routine field operations such as seed bed preparation, 
cultivation and harvesting, it has been stated that at present 
there is very little scope or need for this kind of power in 
Indian agriculture. Nor is there much reason to expect its 
use to become general. The utility of using mechanically 
powered equipment for land reclamation has sometimes been 
considered to be of a strictly temporary nature. It has 
also been stated categorically, referring to Asia, that 
mechanization will not work and that the idealistic views of 
those who want to mechanize Eastern agriculture are im- 
practicable and doomed to failure—at least at this stage. 

The opposition to mechanization appears to be based 
on the following reasons:—Lack of .skilled personnel and 
of personnel trained in the knowledge of the implements and 
their operation, not so much for driving tractors which, 
it is considered could be easily acquired, but for proper 
maintenance;—The difficulty of supplying spare parts and 
Servicing, which is considered an almost unsurmountable 
problem;—Lack of experience in farm management;— 
A fear that tractors cannot be used _ efficiently owing 
to the fact that in the early stages they will be 
used together with animal traction; this in turn leads to 
the inefficient use both of the tractors and the animals;— 
Field operations which are done with a tractor could also 
be done with animal power provided suitable implements 
are selected. The only advantage attributed to a tractor is 
that it enables one man to do more in a given time;— 
Tractors could only be used efficiently where they totally 
displace animal traction and this could only be done on 
a limited number of estates;—The “seasonal factor’; 
the periods between rain and drought when machines such 
as tractors can work in Asia are usually quite short, much 
shorter than the duration of favourable conditions in Europe 
and America. The Western May to October period is un- 
known in the East; what is needed, therefore, is a large 
animal force capable of going to work as soon as possible 
after the rains stop, for delay may mean loss of the 
crop.—Lack of petrol and oil;—Consolidation of village 
land and development of large scale tractor operated 
farms might not be desirable from the point of view of a 


country with a dense population; thus it might be wiser 
to develop the available land inito family-sized farms, 
accommodating a larger number of families on the land;— 
The introduction of such radical changes will be opposed by 
the farmers themselves. 

The alternative, suggested by those who are opposed 
to mechanization, is that Asian agriculture should be helped 
through the stages of development completed in other coun- 
tries. Help should be given to improve the bullock on ox- 
driven plough. The hoes should be improved and given long 
handles. The sickle should be replaced by the scythe. The 
design of water wheels and pumps should be improved but these 
implements should still be powered by oxen or even man- 
power. Night soil should be sterilised. Help should be given 
in the planting of trees and in the technique of reforestation 
and soil conservation. 


Reasons for Mechanization 


The case for mechanization, with Pakistan in particular 
under consideration but applying in most of its aspects to 
Asia as a whole, is examined in the Report of the United 
Kingdom Industrial Mission to Pakistan for 1950. It is 
pointed out that the importance of agriculture in a country 
like Pakistan cannot be over-emphasised since the economy is 
predominantly agricultural; “even when  industrialization 
plans are fulfilled, its basis will remain in a healthy and 
flourishing agriculture.” Exports of agricultural products 
will be needed to pay for essential imports, capital equipment 
and the raw materials without which industrial development 
cannot take place. 

In presenting the case for mechanisation, emphasis is 
laid on the following points: i) “Pakistan yields are low 
by almost any standards and although the causes are no doubt 
many and complicated, it is reasonably certain that what 
may be summed up as ‘inadequate tillage’ is one of the main 
ones”; ii) As.to the view that development could be pro- 
moted by a more general use of improved, but still animal 
driven, appliances, two objections are raised: a) the low 
power and slow working speed of a pair of bullocks is the 
main limiting factor at present; to introduce unfamiliar 
equipment even for anima] drive would need a great deal of 
propaganda and such instruction which might be turned to 
better account; b) most cultivators need to be taught even 
to use bullocks properly and that they might as well learn 
to use the mechanical appliances that will be inevitable in 
the long run. In this connection, it is pointed out that the 
potential psychological effect of mechanically powered equip- 
ment cannot be overlooked; 


iii) Better weed control and more thorough cultivation 
have shown in Pakistan that it is worthwhile providing tractor 
ploughing periodically to tenants at a service charge sufficient 
only to cover the cost of fuel and oil; 


iv) The preparation of land in a shorter time makes 
possible the increased use of between seasons irrigation water 
for the growing of green crops for ploughing-in; 

v) Irrigation water saved can be used for growing 
fodder; 


vi) There are considerable areas at present cultivated 
only casually if at all, where good crops could be grown re- 
gularly provided that the necessary work could be done in 
the very short time during which (following direct rainfall 
or temporary natural flooding) the land is in a fit state for 
ploughing and planting; 


vii) Additional areas can be planted which are left un- | 


planted for lack of draught power; 


viii) Apart from the use of tractors wherever greater 
timeliness is important, tractors are likely to be used for 
heavier work such as levelling for irrigation, building of 
irrigation banks and ditches. 


1952 


In summing up the situation, the report states that 
neither the arguments nor the observations made in Pakistan 
conflict with what is known of the experience of other coun- 
tries to the effect that yields can be raised by mechanization. 
It was concluded that a strong case could be made out for 
extending mechanization and for taking steps to define and 
size up more precisely the problems involved. As to possible 
requirements, it is suggested that to mechanise only a quarter 
of Pakistan farming at a very modest level by ploughing 
the land once in every 2/3 years would take more than 10,000 
tractors. 

Finally some of the basic advantages of mechanization 
not already mentioned may be summed up briefly as follows: 
i) In areas of low precipitation, crops can be grown regularly 
if planted in time; ii) In areas where the land is hard- 
baked, it cannot be ploughed in time with bullocks, parti- 
cularly if they are in a half-starved condition as a result 
of a long dry season. On the other hand, tractors can break 
up the hard-baked land so that water can penetrate; this not 
only enables crops to be grown but prevents the water run- 
ning off the surface and flooding the rivers; iii) It has been 
shown in many countries that in areas of low precipitation the 
yield can be increased by timely planting. In the case of 
Morocco, it is stated that tractors make possible an in- 
crease of 300 kilos of wheat per hectare. On the basis 
of a normal 600 kilos per hectare, this would represent an 
increase of 50 percent. 


Most of the reasons put forward by the writers listed 
above who oppose mechanization of Asian agriculture can be 
answered. It may be worthwhile, therefore, taking up the 
main points one by one. 


1. Lack of skilled personnel (tractor drivers and repair 
mechanics). This is recognised as a difficulty. It may be 
overcome as has been shown in many countries including 
India. Asia, particularly India and China, have for centuries 
been noted for their highly skilled craftsmen. These crafts- 
men can be taught in a comparatively short time to turn 
their skills to the operation of complicated and delicate ma- 
chinery. Both in India and China automobiles are now 
being produced as well as many other types of machines. 
With these skills available, it is only a question of organis- 
ing training courses enabling the workers to develop their 
skills and knowledge of a particular machine. The use of 
tractors and agricultural machinery can only be learnt by 
actual handling in the field and dealing with the problems 
as they arise. This situation is being dealt with both by 
Governments and by private concerns. In China, the Gov- 
ernment has set up schools under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for the teaching of personnel required for the pro- 
gramme of mechanisation. In India and Pakistan, there 
are several schools sponsored by Governments and organiza- 
tions and also many of the importers of tractors have 
started training schools to teach the use and maintenance of 
machinery. 

2. The difficulty of supplying spare parts and servicing 
can be met by the Government encouraging tractor importers 
to set up the necessary after sale facilities. 


8. The fear that tractors can only be used successfully 
when they completely replace animal and hand power has 
not been shown to be true in other countries. Even today 
in the United States and the United Kingdom there are 
farmers making use of tractors and animal power more 
successfully together than if they had only animals. The 
same appears to be true in the USSR. 

4. The statement that animals can do all that tractors 
can do does not appear to be borne out by facts. The 
existence of large tracts of land which cannot be dealt with 
by animal power as it exists indicates the shortcomings of 
animal power. Cultivable waste land in India is approxi- 
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mately equal to the cultivated area. To breed specially 
heavy animals to do this work would take longer and would 
be more complicated than to introduce tractors. As shown 
by the report on Pakistan, the cost of land preparation 
with bullocks is extremely expensive. An instance is quoted 
from East Bengal, which is considered applicable also to 
some West Pakistan crops, where the cost of ploughing an 
acre of dry rice land was over 38 rupees more than £4 per 
acre of £10 per hectare. This is certainly higher than it 
would be with tractors. 

5. The idea that the use of tractors would be limited 
to the large estates is not borne out by experience. Ex- 
perience in Africa suggests that where there are 100 
hectares of land fairly close together. divided into fields 
of 3-4 hectares, tractors could be used satisfactorily. 


6. To the argument that what is needed is a large 
animal force eapable of going to work as soon as possible 
after the rain stops, for delay may mean loss of the crop, 
it can be replied that in most areas it is impossible greatly 
to increase the animal force owing to the lack of fodder and 
also the cost of maintaining additional animals. Tractors, 
however, can do this work rapidly and when not used for 
agricultural work can be used for other purposes including 
the making of roads, improving the irrigation ditches and 
bunds and clearing land. 


7.. Lack of fuel and dependence on imports has been: 
given as a reason for not importing tractors. Many Far 
Eastern countries have petroleum resources. Indonesia and 
Burma in more normal circumstances would be able to in- 
cease greatly their production and exports. Pakistan pro-- 
duced 4 million barrels of crude petroleum in 1948 and 8 
million barrels in 1949; output is increasing rapidly. In 
India, arrangements have been completed for setting up a 
large refinery to use imported crude oil. So far there ap- 
pears to be little indication of exploitation or development 
work of local petroleum resources. In China, the manufac- 
ture of synthetic petrol from coal has been developed and 
is being extended; the petroleum fields are being rapidly 
developed. Recent statements appear to indicate that con- 
siderable progress has been made. | 


8. The question whether it is advantageous to engage 
in mechanisation when the population on the land is very 
dense and there are no alternative avenues of employment 
does present problems, but the use of tractors is part of a 
process of modernising agriculture with a view to increasing 
production. Through the use of tractors land can be used 
more intensively, more crops can be grown on the same land, 
and more land can be brought into use. In districts where 
construction of irrigation schemes, roads and farm buildings 
are required, labour can be freed for these punposes. The 
manpower displaced by the. tractors can be used in more 
intense cultivation, in increasing livestock and in the intro- 
duction of crops requiring more manpower. The very fact 
that the products of the farm are increased absorbs some of 
the displaced labour. In this way, it has been found, in many 
areas of the world, that a large proportion of the persons 
displaced are re-employed in agriculture. The industries con- 
nected with agriculture such as transport, road making, re- 
pair shops, the manufacture of machines and fertilisers are 
able to absorb increasing numbers of workers. This, in turn, 
increases the total amount earned in wages and calls for more 
consumer goods and services, increasing the demand for 
food and industrial crops. 


9. The opposition of farmers to change is brought up 
in every country against the introduction of tractors. Never- 
theless, when farmers realise the amount of labour they can 
save and the ease with which land can be prepared in a 
comparatively short time, they often become the principal 
advocates of increased Mechanization. 
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BRITISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


Frequent references to the present world recession in 
textiles and in particular in the products of the cotton in- 
dustry has tended to obscure the fundamental, long-term 
aspects of the situation and to give rise to some unjustifiable 
pessimistic comment. Despite the current setback of world 
trade in textiles—in part a consequence of the over-buying 
which began with the Korean war as well as of the recent 
tighter international import restrictions, the overall picture 
presented by the British textile industry is the reverse 
of gloomy. The long period of prosperous and expanding 
activity which manufacturers have enjoyed has left them in 
a much sounder financial position than for many years with 
the ‘result that they are better able to cope with the present 
uncertainties of trade. 


In the wool textile industry for example there is plenty 
of evidence that Britain is weathering the temporary set- 
back in heartening fashion. There has been a start of a 
small buying movement which may be the first reliable in- 
dication of a revival in textile demand. In addition, although 
world production of wool goods shows a decline, the United 
Kingdom retains in full her share of the world output. 
Figures prepared by the Commonwealth Economic Committee 
show that in the ten chief wool-consuming countries of the 
world, wool top production fell from 1,002 million lbs. in 
1950 to 801 million lbs. in 1951. Of the 1950 figure, the 
United Kingdom—the world’s largest producer—produced 
316 million lbs., or 30 per cent., and of the 1951 figure, the 
United Kingdom production of 241 million lbs. also repre- 
sented 30 per cent. Similarly, in wool yarn production in 
the two years, the United Kingdom, ranking as the second 
largest producer, retained its proportion of the whole with 
22 per cent in each year. For this year to date the value 
of exports of woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures 
(including blankets and carpets) is £43.8 million compared 
with £65.5 million for the first four months of 1951 and with 
£40.5 million in the corresponding period of 1950. 


Plant which results in higher output and which often 
improves working conditions has been installed at many 
mills. Automatic looms are proving their worth, not only 
in increased output at lower cost, but in higher wages 
for operatives. 


British rayon producers too are in no mood of despon- 
dency. The lively and versatile rayon industry has increased 
its exports more than ten times the pre-war figure and at the 
same time has managed to keep prices of rayon yarn and 
staple steady over a long period. Today manufacturers can 
claim that their product is the cheapest and best quality 
raw material for textiles in the world, and they are alive 
to the importance of ceaseless research. At present new 
rayon research buildings are under construction at Wythen- 
shawe, Cheshire, which will be used for scientific and tech- 
nical research and for the invention and application of new 
machines and methods. Much development work on new 
and revived end uses for rayon is also going on and yarn 
producers are interesting other sections of the trade in rayon 
in those forms which have either been neglected or under- 


World Trade in 


The following article is an abstract from the publication 
‘Industrial Fibres’ compiled by Commonwealitth Economic 
Committee. 


There are two t 


s of Industrial Fibres—Apparel and 
other fibres. Apparel 


bres are those used for making textile 


developed through shortage of supplies. Mixture yarns of 
cotton and spun-dyed rayon staple are also attracting at- 
tention for washable knitted outerwear fabrics, because of 
the ease with which they may be laundered and the ex- 
treme fastness of the colours. 


There is a big demand for high tenacity rayon yarn 
for tyre cord and for other industrial purposes. Indeed, 
world demand for all types of British industrial textiles 
shows a substantial increase. The latest Board of Trade 
returns reveal that the total value of shipments for the first 
four months of this year was £15.4 million compared with 
£11.7 million for the corresponding period a year ago. <A 
wide variety of goods was comprised in the shipments, from 
twine to the biggest ropes and cables and from nets and 
netting to sacks and sailcloth. Exports of jute yarn reached 
17,922 cwts. for the first four months while those of flax 
yarns amounted to 20,728 cwts. compared with 17,531 cwts. 
over the same period a year ago. Marked progress in the 
supply of sacks and bags of similar shape has also taken 
place. This year’s exports of 27,772 cwts. of new sacks 
and bags are almost double the quantity taken in a similar 
period in 1951 and secondhand sacks made a total of 105,806 
cwts, or over four times as many as last year. 


Although stability of raw material prices is outside 
its control, since the primary producers in the United 
States and the Dominions have the strongest influence, the 
British cotton industry can nevertheless point with pride 
to the large-scale re-equipment and modernisation which 
it has undertaken since the war. A conservative estimate 
puts the figure spent at £60 million, but this amount only 
covers the activities of those firms large enough to be 
brought to official notice. Moreover, the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association at the famous Shirley In- 
stitute, Didsbury, Manchester, has an unchallenged reputa- 
tion throughout the world not only for its research work 
but for practical contributions to productivity. 


Manufacturers of textile machinery report no falling 
off in demand for their products. On the contrary, repre- 
sentatives of two large firms exhibiting at this year’s 
British Industries Fair said they had done more business 
than ever, both with home and overseas buyers. A manu- 
facturer of a new Axminster Jacquard machine for twelve- 
colour work, claimed to be the first of its kind in the world, 
said that there was a big demand for more variety in 
design of fabrics and carpets with a resultant stepping 
up of interest in the latest British models which buyers 
from many countries (including the United States) described 
as far ahead of anything anywhere else in the world. 


Summing up, it is fair to take a reasonably optimistic 
view of the long-term prospects for textiles when tem- 
porary difficulties have passed. In the words of Mr A. J. C. 
Walters, Director of the British Rayon and Synthetic Fibres 
Federation: ‘“‘We cannot always expect to be in a seller’s 
market, and we are not so weak that we cannot survive 
setbacks which history shows are inevitable in the normal 
course of trade cycles.” 


Industrial Fibres 


materials while other fibres are for other industrial uses 
Such as mats, carpets, ropes, etc. 


All fibres are divided into the following:— cotton, wool, 
mohair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, coir, rayon and other man-° 
made fibres or synthetic fibres. 


r 
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World production in 1950 showed an all round increase © 


of one per cent compared with 1949. This was made up of a 
three per cent decrease in apparel fibres and an increase of 
eighteen per cent in other fibres. 


TABLE I 
World Production of Industrial Fibres (million Ib.) 

— 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Apparel Fibres Preliminary 
13,767 9,987 11,911 13,731 15,364 13,773 
Woo! (Apparel) ... 1,658 1,739 1,711 1,748 1,804 1,875 
Rayon yarn ...... 997 1,111 1,276 1,545, 1,649 1,938 
Rayon staple fibre . 931 580 685 908 1,071 1,571 

Protein and synthe- 
2 52 58 74 110 145 
121 29 31 34 36 33 
Total 17,476 138,498 15,672 18,040 20,034 19,335 
Household fibres :— 
Wool. (Carpet) .... 400 386 389 403 394 410 
wks 1,772 1,913 681 1,288 1,530 1,736 
Pe 2,172 2,299 1,070 1,691 1,924 2,146 
Sacking and Cordage 
Fibres :— 
De” “Gaedbecté 2,279 1,734 1,694 2,000 1,974 2,093 
2,811 2,188 3,463 3,093 2,628 3,127 
5,090 3,922 5,157 5,093 4,602 5,220 


Total world production of apparel fibres in 1950 was 


estimated at 19,300 million pounds, about three per cent less 
than 1945 due mainly to the sharp fall in U.S.A. production 
of cotton. 

The outlook for 1951/52 cotton season is however bright 
and indications are that a near record of 16,000 million pounds 
will be produced as against 13,800 million pounds in 1950/51 
season. 

Production of apparel wool rose to 1,875 million pounds 
in 1950/51 compared with 1,800 million pounds in 1949/50. 
Australian: and South African production increased while 
New Zealand’s decrease was offset by an increase in Argentine 
production. 

Production of silk fell slightly in 1950 and at 33 million 
pounds it was still only twenty-seven per cent of the 1938 
production. In Japan, production is expected to decrease 
even further. 

There was an outstanding increase in rayon production 
in 1950. Output rose by seventeen per cent and that of 
Staple fibres by forty-six per cent. The world shortage of 


_ gulphur has prevented an increase in 1951. 


Production of protein and synthetic fibres increased from 
110 million pounds in 1949 to 145 million pounds in 1950. 
At present Nylon accounts for two thirds of the world out- 
put but substantial increases are planned for the recently 
developed fibres such as ‘Ardil’, and ‘Orlon’ in the U.S.A. 

Production of other fibres increased sufficiently to offset 
the decline in apparel fibres. 


Carpet wool rose to 410 million pounds in 1950, four. per 
cent higher than 1949. 


Flax reached 1,740 million pounds in 1950 as compared 
to 1,530 million pounds in 1949. Since the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe accounted for 90 per cent of this production, 
the figures must be taken as tentative. | 

Hard Hemp production increased ten per cent in 1950 
due to increases recorded in the Philippines, Central America 
and Brazil. Haiti, Angola, Cuba are post-war producing 
centres. | 

Total production of jute in 1950 amounted to 3,100 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 2,600 million pounds in 1949. 
Since both Pakistan and India have extended the area under 
jute, 1951 should be a record year. 

Table below shows world consumption of cotton, wool and 
rayon. 


TABLE II 
World consumption of the main Apparel Fibres (million Ib.) 

1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

++ 14,603 13,398 13,741 13,528 14,038 15,784 
* 2,058 2,251 2,435 2,540 2,431 2,642 
Rayon yarn ........ 997 1,111 1,276 1,545 1,649 1,938 
Rayon staple fibre . 931 580 685 908 1,071 1,543 
18,589 17,340 18,137 18,521 19,189 21,907 


* 1934-38 average. 


It would appear that 1950 world consumption of apparel 
fibres increased by fourteen per cent compared with 1949 and 
now stands at eighteen per cent above the 1938 quantity. 

Cotton consumption increased twelve and half per cent 
during 1950/51 over 1949/50 and for the first time exceeded 
the figure for 1938/39. 

Wool consumption in 1950 was nine per cent more than 
1949 and twenty-nine per cent greater than before the war. 

. Rayon consumption in 1950 was twenty-seven per cent 
more than 1949. The use of staple fibre continued to increase 
in 1950 to forty-three per cent over 1949 while yarn increased 
seventeen per cent over 1949. 


Table below gives indices of industrial Bite prices ‘in 
the United Kingdom. 


TABLE III 


Indices of Industrial Fibre prices in the United Kingdom. 1947 = 100 
| (except flax 1948 = 100) 


— Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Flax Hemp Jute 
1934-388 average ........ 36 48 32 66. 37 28 | 
1947 a oe Pre 100 100 100 100 --- 100 100 
1948 146 115 63 101 100 122 114 
1949 145 164 71 101 104 131 118 
202 318 108 106 115 189 128 . 


1951 (it months-average 291 435, 149 133 172 302 198 


From this table, it is obvious that natural fibres are 
subject to rapid price increases while artificial fibre prices 
have remained steady over a period of years. 


The most violent fluctuations occurred in the price of 
wool. In March 1951, it was nearly seven times that of 1947 
and dropped in November 1951 to two and a half times the 
1947 figures. 


Despite the world demand for jute, its price spiral had 
not been sharp and indications are that it will remain fairly 
steady for some time to come. 


UN REPORT ON WORLD 
POPULATION 


~The world population is 
increase 


likely to 
by at least 500 million and 


perhaps by as much as 1,200 million 


during the next 30 years, according to 
estimates released by the United Na- 
tions. The population of the world in 
1950 was about 2,400 million and the 
estimates for 1980 range between 2,976 
and 3,636 million. The higher estimate 
implies an increase of about 50 per cent 
in approximately one generation; the 


lower figure corresponds to an increase 
of slightly less than 25 per cent. These 
are the upper and lower limits of the 
amount of expansion in the production 
of food and other necessities that will 
be needed to maintain a constant stan- 
dard of consumption. Success in rais- 
ing the living standards of the world’s 
peoples will of course require a greater 
increase in production. 

Those estimates are presented in the 
Population Bulletin, a periodical of the 
United Nations. The rate of popula- 
tion growth in the world as a whole 


has been accelerating in recent times. 
During the last 300 years the estimated 
population has increased more than 
five-fold; it has grown by more than 
fifty per cent since 1900. The rate of 
increase in the future will depend to a 
large extent on what happens in Asia 
for that continent has more than one- 
half of the world’s population. The 
birth rate in Asia is high, as it is 
generally in the economically less de- 
veloped areas of the other continents, 
but the increase of population is held in 
check by high death rates. The ap- 
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plication of modern medical knowledge POPULATION OF THE WORLD AND OF ASIA 
and public health methods could great- 
ly reduce these death rates, so that Population, area and density of the world, by continents: midyear 1950 
the population would grow much faster Esti mated population Area in sq. km. Population 
than it has in the past. On the other (thousands) (thousands) per sq. km. 
hand, failure to find a permanent solu- Total 2,400,000 134,823 18 
tion to the problem of food production, ape 198,000 80,140 7 
or to the problem of peace, may mean America, Neste Coke ore 216,900 $4,276 
that the growth of population in this Asie (ex. USSR) 1,278,008 26,859 a7 
part of the world will continue to be Europe (ex. USSR) ......-+seseeeeeeees 396,300 4,955 80 
checked from time to time by death- 12,900 8,558 2 
dealing disasters. 193,000 22,271 9 
Emigration is often advocated as a Population, area and density of Asia 
remedy for the pressure of population Estimates of midyear population Popula- 
in over-crowded, under-developed coun- Latest census (thousands) tion per | 
beg The history of emigration from Date Population 1937- 1948 1949 1950 (sq.km.) 1950 
the principal countries of the Orient ‘pit iiinae — 10,972 12,000 12,000 12,000 650,000 18 
during the last 100 years is revealed 100,660 — 107 110 
Japan, and Korea have sent out tens of 19 IIT 1946 6,657,389 5,712 7,086 7,297 7,550 65,607 116 
millions of emigrants, both to other aie sl — 452,460 463,493 — 463,500 9,736,288 48 
parts of Asia and overseas, this emigra- aia ...... X 1950 (7,647,703) (5,530) (—) (8,000) (7,847)  (35,96T) 222 
large to have India 1 1981 $66,891,624 904,838 48, 120 346,000 $58,000 0,288,684 118 
much effect on the population of those 
countries. Only migration on a scale 16,200 18,092 18,888 ig 
far larger than has occurred in the "|e _ — — — 1,257 21,000 60 
past, or than seems feasible in the Jews—Juifs .. 8 XI 1948 (716,678) (386) (657) *910) (1,094) -- — 
future, could greatly alter the trend of 1x 1950 83,199,637 10,000 79,500 81,300 82, = 
such huge populations as those of Korea... 1944 25,120,174 21,828 28,200 29,291 29,500 220,769 134 
and India. South Korea .. 1 V 1949 (20,188,641) (—) (—) (20,189) (—) (93,684) — 
Kuwait ........ — 170 170 20,719 
An important aspect of the popula- set — 925 1,208 1,288 (1,257 9,400 184 
tion problem ng the underdeveloped Mongolian Peo 
countries is t igh ratio of dependent ple’s Republic . 621, 
children per adult of working age. The — 6,000 6,910 7,000 140,000 50 
main cause is the high birth rates in Pakistan ....... 28 II 1951 75,687,000 -— 8,321 74,487 75,040 947,663 79 
these countries, and even a great re- Philippines .... 1X 1948 19,284,182 15,445 19,134 19,498 19,557 299,404 65 
would not alleviate the dependency bur- Syria ome 8,068 3,135 3.228 187,000 17 
thy. rates remain near Thailand 23 V 1947 17,442,689 14,492 17,666 17,987 18,818 618,521 36 
Turkey 92 X 1950 20,984,670 16,823 19,500 19,623 20,935 767,119 27 
a ee 22 X 1950 (19,308,441 (—) (17,930) (18,053) (19,308) (743,634) 26 
-— - In Europe .... 22 X 1950 (1,626,229 (—) (1,570) (1,570) (1,626) (28,485) 69 
ing Territories 
LANE, CRAWFORD, LIMITED | 
French India .. 1941 328,295 205 365 
Notice To Shareholders Indochina ge — (3/046) (8,748) (—) (—) (139,000) — 
Twenty-Sixth Ordinary Yearly Netherlands: 
rawford, Limited will be held in ortugal : 
the Company’s Offices, 1st’ Floor, Motes 19000 663 «668 
Telephone House, Hong Kong, on Portuguese Timor — — 462 424 427 439 18,990 23 
Friday, 27th June, 1952, at Noon United Kingdom , 
for the purpose of receiving the Aden Colony .... 8X 1946 80,876 50 81 81 100 207 — 
Company’s Accounts for the year soe 650 650 650 271,940 
es 
ports thereon; to sanction the pay- = (—) (16,546) — 
ment of dividends; to re-elect a ritish Borneo 
Brunei ........ 27 XI 1947 40,657 35 41 42 ,765 
Director, and to appoint Auditors. North Bornes a6 17,330 06 ase 345 348 76,109 
The Share Transfer B rawak ...... . 560 562 121, 
Company will be wd meting Cypres ..---5-- 10 XI 1946 450,114 371 466 476 484 9,251 52 
to 27th June, 1952, both days in- Malaya ......- 23 IX 1947 4,908,086 4,083 4,987 5,082 5,227 131,049 40 
clusive. Hong Kong .... 7 III 1931 840,478 1,135 1,800 1,857 2,260 1,013 2,231 
By Order of of Christmas Isiand 23 IX 1947 (s66) (—) (1) as) 
Coco ng 
& lands vice (1,814) (—) (2) (2) (1) 4) — 
nga 
sland ...... 23 IX 1947 (988,144) (651) (962) (981) (1,015) (581)  — 
ecretary. Military Govern 3 
Hong Kong, 3rd June, 1952. 


Bonin Islands .. 1 
Ryukyu Islands . 1 


x 6,207 — _— 0 104 — 
XII 1950 917,400 786 886 909 917 4,240 216 
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JAPAN’S GOLD PRODUCTION 


With the exception of thé small gold mines scattered 
throughout the country, most of Japan’s gold production is 
carried on in connection with the other non-ferrous metal 
industries, particularly the copper industry. This may be 
attributed in part to the existence of peculiar technical 
conditions, such as the simultaneous mining of copper and 
gold ore and the need of silicious ore in copper refining; but 
a more important factor is the economic instability of copper. 
As copper is an international product, the demand for it shifts 
with every change in international economic conditions; the 
majority of copper producers have accordingly been com- 
pelled to combine the produetion O@copper with that of other 
non-ferrous metals to achieve stabilization. Gold assumed 
the role of this stabilizing factor and the majority of 
copper producers thus became major producers of gold too. 
Since the price of gold is not susceptible to any considerable 
variations, conditions in gold production tend to more in 
the opposite direction from those for the mining industry 
as a whole; and, furthermore, as Japan is deficient in high 
grade ore, gold mining is placed under economic limitations 
which hamper development on the strength of gold produc- 
tion alone. The alleviation of conditions in the copper and 
other non-ferrous industries during the depression of the first 
years of the Showa era, and the continued production of gold 
despite production costs exceeding’ the gold price may be 
viewed as being due to this peculiar character of the gold 
mining industry. 


By J. Komiya (Tokyo) 


period from 1926 to the end of 1931 the average annual 
increase in gold production had been 530 kilograms and 
the increase percentage 5.8%, the corresponding figures for 
the period from the second prohibition of gold export to 
1936 showed striking increases of 1,940 kilograms and 15.8% 
respectively. 

As shown in Table 2 below, the purchase price of gold 
continued to rise sharply with the increase of world demand 


and the continued fall of the yen exchange rate, finally 
reaching the high of Y3.85 per gram. 


2. Government Purchase Price of Gold 
(yen per gram) 


1933 Jan. 2.48 

1936 May 3.50 
1938 May 3.85 
1950 Mar. 401.00 


The year 1937 saw the setting up of a semi-wartime 
organization; and with it came the need for large scale im- 


. : 1. Gold Production in 1950 by Company 
Capital Gold production 
(million yen) Percentage Principal products 
to total 
% 

310 1,077.7 26.2 gold, silver, copper, nickel 
Nippon 1,050 520.2 12.6 gold, silver, copper, crude oil 
Taihei 700 421.2 10.2 gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc 
Toi oe 30 355.1 . 8.6 gold, silver 
Chitose _,, le 20 248.6 6.0 gold, silver 
Nippon Mining & Concentrating Co. ..........es5- 100 176.6 4.3 gold, silver, antimony 
New Mining Development Co. ..........ccceceeccees 40 169.2 4.1 gold, silver 
ob ce 600 104.3 2.5 gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc 

Total eee eee 4,118.6 100.0 


From the Beginning of the Showa Era to the Second World 
War 


Although Japanese industry was seriously affected by 
the great depression of 1929-1981, gold production remained 
practically untouched as Article 2 of the Currency Law fixed 
the price of gold at Y5 per 3.75 grams at a time when 
general prices were dropping rapidly. The slow progress of 
gold production despite such favourable circumstances was 
probably due to the fact that industries with joint production 
described above were plagued by insufficient funds as a 
result of poor sales of copper, lead and zinc, which in turn 
made impossible any expansion of gold production faci- 
lities and permitted at most only the maximum use of exis- 
ting plant and equipment 


Under a guaranteed stable price, gold production main- 
tained a slow but continued rise during the depression and 
with the price increase from Y5.0 to Y7.25 per 3.75 grams 
following the second gold embargo it was placed under even 
more favourable conditions. 


The government policy for gold purchases at the inter- 
national market price increased the profits of gold produc- 
tion and led to expansion. For example, whereas for the 


ports of foreign materials. The importance of gold as an 
import fund loomed large and the government instituted a 
series of policies to encourage the development and utiliza- 
tion of new mine resources and to make for its use all 
potential gold reserves held by the people; (1) with the 
establishment in August 1937 of the Gold Production Law 
and the Gold Fund Special Account Law the government 
imposed restrictions amounting practically to national con- 
trol over all persons either producing or possessing gold, (2) 
subsidies in increasing amounts were provided for the pros- 
pecting, (3) subsidies were provided to encourage the de- 
velopment of new dressing plants and refineries and_ to 
encourage mechanization (Regulations for the Encouragement 
of Gold Production, April 1940), (4) the Japan Gold Pro- 
duction Development Company was established by the same 
Law of March 1938, (5) the building of refineries in gold 
production areas, loans to producers were greatly facilitated, 
and (6) premiums were provided for increased production 
by the Regulations for the Purchase of Increased Gold Pro- 
duction of April 1946. Through these government subsidies 
the substantial purchase price of gold was in excess of the 
official Y3.85 per gram figure, in effect since it was first set 
up in May 1938. 
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8. Equipment and Workers in Gold 
Mining in 1931 and 1948 
1931 1948 
No. of mines in operation ..c..ccceseeseeereeeeees 739 155 
Gold production (kK&.) 25,328 3,263 
Cyanization plants 
Capacity 
(metric toms per GAY) ...seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 13,000 150 
Dressing plants 
Capacity 
(metric tons per day) 3,623 236 
Workers 
Joint mines of gold & other mineral products ... 63,743 34,398 


Through this intensive government aid program, gold 
production began to show marked activity both in Japan 
proper and in Korea and Formosa. With the reworking of 
old mines and the development of new mines the number of 
mines in operation in Japan proper began to gradually grow, 
totalling 739 in 1941 as compared with 160 in 1931.. Simul- 
taneously with this development came the establishment and 
expansion of gold dressing and cyanization plants, and great 
improvements in the plant and equipment of the gold mining 
industry. Gold production also made rapid progress, show- 
ing in the top year 1939 Japan proper 25.9 tons and Korea 
and Formosa 30.4 tons, or a total of 56.3 tons as against 
12.0 tons and 6.6 tons respectively, or a total of 18.7 tons 
in 1930, a rate of increase of 210% for Japan proper and 
460% for Korea and Formosa. 


The Second World War and Gold Production 


As observed above, gold procuction in Japan was greatly 
stimulated by a vigorous government aid program and pro- 
duction figures showed striking advances. In 1938, the 
government set up a five-year gold production plan with a 
1942 goal of domestic output of 60 tons and continued to 
foster increased production. However, in December 1941 the 
Second World War broke out; Japan was shut off from the 
world economy and embarked on a war economy, and with 
those developments came a rapid deterioration of the gold 
mining industry. The importance of gold as a medium of 
settling international balances gradually began to diminish 
as the progress of the war tended to restrict more and more 
the avenues of foreign trade and priority was necessarily 
given to the increased production of war metals such as 
copper, zinc and aluminium. Thus in April 1943 the govern- 
ment determined upon a reorganization of the gold mining 
industry. On the basis of this reorganization plan, the 
equipment, materials and labor of all mines producing gold 
only were transferred to priority mines producing war metals. 
The gold mining industry thus lost the greater part of its 
productive capacity and gold production dropped to 7.6 tons 
in 1944, to 2.6 tons in 1945, and in 1946, the year following 
the end of the war, had reached the low figure of 0.9 tons. 


4. Gold Production in Japan 


kg. kg. 


Gold Production after the War and Countermeasures 


With the change in conditions after the end of the war 
arose the need for rehabilitation of the nearly ruined mines 
and the demand for the allocation of necessary funds, equip- 
ment and material. However, top priority was accorded 


to the development of coal and pyrite resources, and as the 
importance of gold as a medium of international settlement 
was not strongly felt under occupation by the Allied Powers, 
no special measures were taken for the rehabilitation of the 
gold mining industry. 

The purchase price of gold stood, as revised in 1938, 
at Y3.85 per gram until raised to Y17.0 per gram in January 
1946. As there was no exchange market at this latter 
date, the rate was determined upon the basis of the gold 
production cost price. This cost price was derived from a 
gold mining industry which at the time was engaged in selec- 
tive extraction of high-grade ore, and consequently, the new 
price revision was only a tentative one, and did not con- 
tribute much to the rehabilitation of gold production. 
war inflation gradually forced up the production costs of gold 
considerably in excess of @@e official price, thus causing many 
mines to suspend operations. The number of mines worked 
at the end of 1948 was 155 (independent mines 50, joint 
mines 105) or less than one quarter of the corresponding 
figure for 1941 of 739 (independent mines 503, joint mines 
236). This, together with the fact that post-war gold mining 
has been’ carried on mainly as a subsidiary venture, may 
be viewed as an indication of the adverse conditions in the 
gold mining. 

In April 1949, the exchange rate was established at 
Y360 to the dollar for the first time after the war; and 
the purchase price of gold was accordingly revised to Y385 
per gram, representing a conversion of the U.S. gold price 
of $35 per ounce at the fixed exchange rate with deduction 
of a 5% margin for cost of shipment. Although the gold 
price was thus drastically raised, expenses of trannporta- 
tion, drying and smelting were very high in the post-war 
gold mines where cyanization plant and floatation equip- 
ment were not available at the mines sites; accordingly 
the workable quality leaving a margin of profit at the new 
rate was high-grade ore with an average content of 15 
grams per ton, as against 3-4 grams per ton in 1939 and 
1940. These facts indicate very clearly the poor conditions 
obtaining in the post-war gold mining industry. 

Rehabilitation of the gold mining industry was thus 
very slow and grave concern for the future began to grow 
as selective extraction of high-grade ore resulted in the 
deterioration of mines. On the other hand, anticipation of 
Japan’s return to her former position in the world economy 
served to direct the attention of the government to the 
future importance of gold as security for loans and as a 
medium of international payments. Feeling thus the need for 
immediate measures on the rehabilitation of the gold mining 
industry, the government approved “Measures for the Re- 
habilitation of the Gold Mining Industry” at a cabinet meeting 
in February 1950. In order to promote the productivity in 
gold mines to an internationally profitable level, this pro- 
gram called for (1) reinstallation of cyanization and floata- 
tion facilities, (2) adequate prices, (3) promotion of pros- 
pecting, (4) alleviation of tax burdens, (5) smooth ore 
shipments, and (6) rations of materials for workers. | 

In spite of these government measures, the progress 
of gold production has been very slow, showing only 4.0 
tons for 1949, 4.6 tons for 1950 and 5.2 tons for 1951, an 
extremely tardy development when one observes the progress 
made in the mining industries as a whole. According to a 
survey made by the Bureau of Mines of the National Re- 
sources Agency the average cost of production for one gram 
of gold for the October-December period 1950 was (1) Y523 
for the five mines having cyanization plants (quality of crude 
ore 7.1 grams per ton) (2) Y505 for the eight mines having 
dressing plants (9.4 grams per ton quality of crude ore) 
or an average of Y490 per gram. This great excess of pro- 
duction cost over price is evidence of the ineffectiveness 
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of the government indirect aid policy in» promoting gold 
production. ~ 

According to the Report on the Occupation of July 1946, 
Japanese government gold reserves after the end of the 
war amounted to about 183 tons, of which about 70 tons 
have been turned over as plundered items and earmarked 
property, the remainder being placed under Allied control, 
and since December 1947 were made available as an export 
import revolving fund. 


The Japanese government has been given authority to 
control all precious metals (gold, silver and platinum) mined 
after the war. However it has been directed that sales .and 
purchases of such precious metals will be made through the 
10 September 1946 and 
Memorandum dated 24 May 1946), and, further, that all 
sales will require prior approval by General Headquarters. 
Newly-mined precious metals are thus also under the in- 
direct control of the Allied Powers. 


Government administration of newly-mined precious 
metals was placed under the post-war Gold Fund Special 


International Balance of Payments and Gold Production Policy 

From the beginning of the Showa era, the government 
vigorously promoted gold production through its various aid 
programs, and in 1940 Japan ranked as the sixth god pro- 
ducing country in the world with approximately 27 tons for 
that year. However, the drastic reorganization of. gold 
mines caried out during the war resulted in the rapid de- 
terioration of the gold mining industry, and production in 
1946 had dropped to only 0.86 ton. A gradual recovery is 
now visible from the inactivity of the period directly follow- 
ing the war; but even so, the annual production is still 
only about 5 tons, or less than one fifth of the pre-war high. 
Against this meagre supply, the present medical and in- 
dustrial demand for gold shows, according to Table 5, a 
yearly average of 1.3 tons or about 40% of the newly-mined 
gold. Government reserves are estimated to total only about 
9.5 tons, not including those placed under Allied control after 
the war. Converted at the U.S. rate of $35 per ounce, 
this reserve amounts to about $10.6 million which sum would 
be totally inadequate to function as a medium of interna- 
tional settlements. 


5. Production and Consumption of Gold after the War 
(in kilo-grams) 


Government purchase 
Gold 


Gold consumption 


Gold Silver Silver Total Industrial Medical Other 
production production use use use 
ae ee 866 74,684 1,303 55,335 808 74 713 21 
2,055 70,678 2,285 98,401 1,162 133 900 129 
8,035 93,607 3,167 110,131 1,561 85 1,200 226 
. 4,027 111,698 4,227 166,450 1,361 90 1,200 71 
dace 4,561 135,000 4,849 223,973 1,393 159 1,133 99 
472 14,765 426 14,898 
- 470 15,104 471 12,915 476 63 200 213 
537 15,205 548 19,016 
499 13,371 363 25,243 582 137 200 245 
499 14,294 657 19,417 
463 13,468 500 15,755 
Ss-° sevecedsoasbune 452 12,918 437 13,623 637 156 250 231 
536 12,474 507 15,246 


Account but with the inclusion of silver and platinum from 
1949, the title was re-designated as the Precious Metals 
Special Account. Appropriations to this account for the pur- 
chase of precious metals amounted to Y3,200 million in 1949, 
Y3,787 million in 1950 and Y5,276 million in 1951. 


In keeping with the change in the significance of pre- 
cious metal control, the Gold Production Law of 1937 was 
repealed and in May 1950 the Precious Metal Control Law 
was enacted. The objective of this Law was to concentrate 
the precious metal supply in the hands of the government 
and to adjust transactions in and uses of the precious 
metals, thereby securing the application of these metals 
to the improvement of international balances and other effec- 
tive purposes. Under present conditions where foreign .trade 
is under Allied control and confined within defined limits, 
there is obviously no need for international payments for 
excess imports. However, there will be such a need after 
the reestablishment of free trade, and it is in anticipation 
of such conditions that the government has taken steps to 
purchase all newly-mined precious metals and to restrict 
consumption to certain specific uses. Thus, demand and 
supply of the precious metals will pass through the govern- 
ment, all transactions other than sales to the government 
and purchases from the government (those categories de- 
signated as specific uses and therefore authorized to pur- 
chase gold from the government are manufactures, the in- 
dustrial arts, dentistry, and use for religious purposes) have 
been prohibited, and melting and working up of precious 
metals is not permitted except for sale to the government 
and for certain designated uses. 


The international balance of payments from the end of 
the war to the present has shown on paper continued. excess 
receipts. Foreign currency holdings at the close of 1951 
for dollar areas were $580 million, those for sterling areas 
$210 million and those for open account areas $120 million, 
or a total of $910 million. It must be noted, however, that 
whereas the increase in foreign currency holdings for the 
sterling and open account areas was due to excess exports 
from this country, the maintenance of foreign currency 
holdings in the dollar areas was made possible through in- 
visible receipts such as the Japan-aid funds ($2,033 million). 
As far as trade is concerned, the balance of payments with 
the United States shows a continued excess of imports. The 
Japan-aid funds (terminated last July) and the special pro- 
curement payments arising from the Korean war ($340 mil- 
lion for 1951) served to cover up this import excess, but 
neither of these two sources can be considered as providing 
permanent invisible receipts. According to the Economic 
Stabilization Board perspective on the future trend of the 
international balance, excess of imports will be covered by 
invisible receipts with totals showing excess receipts. How- 
ever, this perspective is an estimation of the international 
balance of payment on the basis only of the overall trade 
balance as far as this is foreseeable under present condi- 
tions. When one considers the future export-import balance 
by the different areas of settlement, the lack of dollars due 
to the abolition of Japan-aid funds, the expenses to be in- 
curred in joining the International Monetary Fund (about $250 
million) and the payment of interest on foreign loans, the 
possibility becomes strong that the balance toward the United 
States will show a huge payment excess. As evidenced by 
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the abolition of the dollar settlements in open account areas, 
the changes brought about in the world economic structure 
by the Second World War have made the settlement of 
international balances increasingly difficult, and the dollar 
shortage has now come to the forefront as the common pro- 
blem of the world economy. In other words, the dollar is 
as good as gold as a means of settlement while a dollar 
settlement can hardly be effected except by gold. 


6. Estimated International Balance of Payments 
(in million dollars) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 
Receipts 
Invisible GXportS 330 440 
nts 
Imvisible Imports 95 130 
Excess of receipts over payments 190 40 


As remarked above, there have been indications recently 
of various factors tending to bring about a deficit dollar 
balance, and the problem of dollar shortage has thus come 
to assume an important place. The government has thus 
far instituted numerous measures to counteract this trend 
toward a dollar shortage. However, there is a limit to the 
adjustments to be expected from foreign trade, and it is 
hard to see how this country’s dollar problem can be solved 
through this alone. It is anticipated that it will become 
necessary to increase gold production in order to cope with 
the lopsided international balance of the future, particularly 
with the problem of dollar shortage. 


Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
sluggishness characterizing the post-war gold mining industry 
was caused by the war-time removal of gold mine equipment 
and the post-war disparity between production cost and 
price. Some possible aid measures to alleviate this situation 
are given below. 


(1) Restoration and Expansion of Equipment 

Mining equipment has become very poor in quality since 
ihe removal effected during the war. The processing capacity 
of smelting and dressing equipment is only one tenth and 
one sixth respectively of pre-war levels. The high margin 
of profitable production points to the decisive significance 
of the restoration and expansion of equipment in any produc- 
tion increase program. The huge funds needed to effect 
this would be beyond the means of the mining companies 
themselves. In view of the extreme difficulties at present 
in obtaining loans from private banks with which to purchase 


the needed equipment, it would seem to be up to the govern- 


ment to take active measures to provide the 


loans. 


(2) Revision of the Gold Price 


The disparity existing between gold production costs at 
‘an average of about Y550 per gram and the government 
purchase priee of Y410 per gram has naturally hampered 
the growth of production. Compared with the gold price of 
Y3.77 in 1987, the present gold price represents a 106 fold 
increase, while, for the same period, general wholesale prices 
rose about 194 fold, living expenses 173 fold and wages 
166 fold. To raise the gold price to the proportionate level 
of wholesale prices, it would be necessary to fix the price 
at Y731 per. gram, which shows how low the present gold 
price is. Considering this point only, it would seem that 
the gold price should be increased. However, revision of the 
gold price entails a change in the par of exchange and could 
not be discussed from the standpoint of gold production 
alone. Therefore, unless the present exchange rate of Y360 


necessary 


to the dollar brings about an abnormally unbalanced situation 
between Japan’s national economy and the world economy, 
any revision in the gold price would be out of the question. 
There are those who advocate a lowering of the exchange 
rate, i.e. devaluation, but in view of the weighty opinions 
that any lowering of the exchange rate will not by itself 
alone be capable of causing a favourable turn in the inter- 
national balance of payments, it cannot be reasonably ex- 


‘pected that there will be a price revision in the near future 


through devaluation. If the gold price is to be raised, the 
only way would be to abolish the present deduction of 1% 
margin for fees and such, and fix the gold price on the 
basis of the U.S. gold price of $35 per ounce with conver- 
sion at Y360 to the dollar at Y405 per gram. There was 
a case of margin abolition before in the pre-war period and 
it is believed that this measure should be taken 
today. 


(3) Establishment of a Double Price-System 


Since September of last year, when the International 
Monetary Fund approved the setting up of a double-price 
system for industrial and monetary gold, there have been 
those among gold producers who maintain that one half 
of the newly-mined gold would be authorized for sale at a 
free price on the free market. However, it is hard to assume 
that the double-price system would lead directly to increased 
production at pre-war levels. Accordingly, although there 
might be some increase in total production, it would be im- 
possible to anticipate a proportionate increase in government 
gold reserves. The direct aim of the gold production policy 
is to increase the production of monetary gold and the gold 
reserves of the government. From this standpoint the double- 
price system, which could be used effectively in the major 
gold producing countries, would not be appropriate in this 
country under present conditions. 


However, the price of Y405 per gram of industrial gold 
released by the government is extremely low and should 
be raised to a price proportionally equivalent to the rise in 
the general price level. A double-price system in this limited 
sense is, of course, to be desired. 


(4) Payment of Subsidies 


This problem raises the issue of the policy of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; as a rule, the payment of uniform 
subsidies is not authorized. However, there are countries 
which are paying out subsidies with the approval of the 
International Monetary Fund, and Japan, too, should give 
serious consideration to this as an aid measure. There are 
two types of subsidy: one is that of Canada, based on cost 
of production; and the other, that of South Rhodesia, based 
on the quality of ore. A study of the effects of the Canadian 
plan would seem to favor it as being more suitable to the 
conditions found in Japan. According to this plan, a stan- 
dard production cost would be computed on the basis of the 
rate of profit in the mining industry as a whole and the 
official price of gold; the government would then make 
compensation in part for the excess of actual cost of pro- 
duction over the standard cost, thus gyaranteeing a definite 
profit to all gold producers. The extent of these subsidies 
would naturally depend on their effects on national finance 
and also on the production goal, but it is desirable that 
they be sufficient to permit lowering of the average margin 
of profitable mining to quality of 6-7 grams per: ton. 

From March 1950, numerous indirect aid-measures have 
been carried out as part of an overall gold production pro- 
gram. These measures, however, aimed only at the curtail- 
ment of expenses and did not render direct aid in the form 
of guaranteed profits. The fact that today about two thirds 
of all profitably worked mines are joint mines is an indication 
of the extreme difficulties attaching to the profitable opera- 
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tion of independent gold mines. Most gold production is 
carried on as a subsidiary factor in a many-sided enterprise, 
and under present conditions any losses incurred in gold pro- 
duction are usually covered by profits obtained in the pro- 
duction of other non-ferrous metals. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that at the present time the major part 
of gold production is being accomplished at the expense of 
the producers themselves. 

Any immediate needs for gold will probably be limited 
to the gold deposits required upon joining the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank of Reconstruction 


and Development (membership charge $250 million with $67.5 
million to be paid in gold and dollars). If, however, no other 
means of giving a favourable turn to Japan’s international 
balance of payments is available, it will become evident 
that in the future the importance of gold will gradually 
increase. Again, the deterioration of gold mines both during 
and after the war has reached very critical proportions, and 
has created a situation which can only be bettered through 
long-term planning. It is desirable that swift action be taken 
to set up vigorous countermeasures which will prove adequate 
to meet this critical situation. 


Rubber Goods of All Kinds; 


IZUMO BLDG., 8-CHOME GINZA, TOKYO, JAPAN. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


ORIENT TRADING CO., LTD 


Fire Hoses (Linen & Rubber-lined Cotton); Industrial & Agricultural Machines; 
Sewing Machines; Musical Instruments; Optical Instruments; 
Camera & Accessories; Clocks (Standard and Novelty); 


Chinawares & Glasswares 


Cable Address: “JORIENT TOKYO” 


SS 


lightly won or easily distributed. 


in farm and garden. 


Candles. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 


SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
our everyday needs and by providing.a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 

In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent. 
(which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 
finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method 
of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use 


SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. 
HONG KONG. 


(S. LTD. 
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Singapore Rubber Goods Manufactures 


There are at present thirteen Com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
rubber goods in Singapore. The type 
of articles manufactured varies from 
rubber sheeting and footwear to the 
rubber compounds used for the retread- 
ing of tyres. This very important in- 
dustry accounted for exports of rubber 
shoes in 1951 to the value of $7,344,200 
and it is of interest to discover the 
reasons for its establishment and con- 
tinued development in Malaya. 


When the first Company was establish- 
ed in 1934, Japanese rubber shoes were 
being sold for 38 cents per pair. There 
was a limited home market as the bulk 
of the population was unaccustomed to 
wearing shoes. There was, however, an 
ample supply of cheap adaptable labour, 
and this, allied to modern ‘manufactur- 
ing methods, offered the prospect of 
reasonable production costs and the first 
Malayan produced rubber shoes were 
offered for sale at 39 cents per pair. 


Pre-war production of rubber shoes in 
Singapore was not large, being in the 
region of 400,000 pairs yearly, but the 
passing years have seen a considerable 
expansion. Singapore production in 1947 
was approximately 1,700,000 pairs and 
it now stands at 3,700,000 pairs. 


In these years, prices have shown 
considerable variation; for an adult size 
6%, the most popular size for instance, 
the price has ranged from $2.10 in 1947 
to $1.40 in 1948, $1.30 in 1949, $1.40 in 
1950 and $2.30 in 1951. 


Today, many of the apparent advan- 
tages of cheaper labour cost have disap- 
peared, and it can be said that the 
salaries of local labour compare favou- 
rably with those of similar industries in 
Europe. The problem now is. that 
although wages are on a parity, Singa- 
pore output per worker is lower and this 
is adversely affecting the cost of produc- 
tion compared to Europe. 


The industry, however, continues to 
flourish because of the considerable 


savings in transport costs which local 
manufacture makes possible. Rubber 
is manufactured into footwear on the 
spot instead of being exported to manu- 
facturing centres. for production and 


re-export. 


Exports for the post-war years to 
major importing countries are given 


yards of rubber sheeting, and the sam 
of rubber tubing and hose are produce 
every year. 


The manufacture of rubber compounds, 
essential for the tyre retreading indus- 
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try is at the rate of 500-600 thousand?th . 


been. stimulated by the difficulty of ob- 
taining supplies of new tyres. 


The extent of the Singapore industry’ 
can be assessed from the figure of the 


pounds per annum, production of ope | 
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below:— average monthly consumption of ma-)jnst 
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Country 1949 1950 | 1951 
Dozen : Dozen $ Dozen $ 

Pairs Pairs Pairs 

Thailand ..... 43,117 733,601 74,810 1,281,326 94,586 2,156,977 -. 
Indonesia 27,749 546,833 71,350 {1,113,424 82,230 1,265,597 
11,310 172,896 52,060 798,104 48,198 936,107" 
Sarawak 16,409 254,162 26,648 423,833 28,116  686,195;,,in 
North Borneo ........ 10,492 (212,501 17,941 346,510 16,722  460,564nosa 
— churi 

Total all countries 154,150 2,605,149 354,434 5,808,160 350,609 7,377,220°* 


Th 


The collection of production figures for the Singapore industry was begun 2 is 
in October 1951 and the monthly figures are as follows:— — 


Oct. 
A. Rubber Sheeting (Lbs.) * 52,122 
B. Rubber Tubing and 
me: 48,990 
C. Rubber Flooring (Lbs.) 15,833 
D. Footwear:— 
- 1. Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles 
(pairs) 256,274 
2. Shoes mainly of ~* 
rubber (pairs) .... 61,566 
38. Shoes wholly of 
rubber (pairs) .. 30,799 
E. Rubber compounds :— 
1. Retread (Lbs.) .... 46,041 
2. Others (Lbs.) .... 


4,260 


Including 7,500 pieces. 


Production of rubber shoes of all types 
amounts to over three million seven 
hundred thousand pairs per annum. In 
addition, almost half a million square 


1951 1952 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
36,350 30,692 28,409 20,585 
30,589 34,419 39,070 31,880 
15,170 19,627 16,195 «15,238 
258,604 288,694 200,257 230,267 
64,552 16,187 58,281 54,817 
6,161 6,228 12,020 14,847 
52,010 40,710 36,952 48,472 
1,000. 1,020 1,478 1,796 


terials. More than 200,000 pounds of 
rubber, and 108,000 square yards of 


cotton duck are used every month in. 


the production of footwear. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


RICE PRODUCTION IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 


The overall shortage of foodstuffs facing the world to- 
day may become worse because of a serious rice shortage 
in the Far East~a@nd reduced rice export from South East 
Asia, according to the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization which is now meeting in Rome. 
daily diet in the least developed and most heavily populated 
areas of the world is still rg a below the already 

st 
few signs of significant improvement despite all the govern- 
mental programmes to the contrary. This situation is most 
acute in much of South-East Asia, where it is aggravated 


inadequate prewar average. “The 


gress.” 


The average producing areas. 


year has shown 


by chronic civil or military disturbances and the lack of 
personal security, which impedes economic life and pro- 


Before the war, between seven and eight million tons 
of rice entered the world market from South East Asia rice 
Allowing an increase in population, the ° 
figure should now be about nine million tons. 
only four million tons of rice entered the world market. 
The United Nations F.A.O. also reported that in many re- 
gions in South East Asia farmers hesitated to produce 4s » 
much as they could with their present knowledge and re- — 
sources because of insecure tenure on the land, with inadequate — 
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ards going to the actual producer, lack of farm credit 
reasonable rates, and lack of confidence as to markets 
increased output at satisfactory prices. 


In a report released by the United States Department 
Iys-| Agriculture, total production of rice in the Far East and 
anduth East Asia ending July, 1952, is estimated over 177 
ion pounds. Production in the three rice exporting coun- 
s in South East Asia—Thailand,.-Burma and Indochina— 
stimated at- 41,600 million pounds, an increase of 3,100 

lion pounds over the past year. China Proper, excluding 
stryinchuria and Taiwan, is still the largest single producer 
the| rice in these areas, roughly 98,000 million pounds as 
ma-inst 103,000 million pounds~for the year 1950-51. Japan 

econd with 24,774 million pounds this year compared with 
~—~443 million pounds last year. 


(million pounds) 


1951-52 1950-51 

TAME 16,000 14,950 
,220 1,600 1,562 


The total world rice production for the year ending July 

gun 2 is estimated by the United States Department of Agri- 
sure as 337,000 million pounds compared with 338,000 
lion pounds for the year 1949-50. The world acreage this 
son is 235,070,000 acres compared with 234,066,000 acres 

eb. year. 

585 

- JE EXPORT FROM INDOCHINA 


880 Ban on export of paddy rice does not apply to broken | 


238 : and rice by-products which are permitted to be exported 
Hongkong, Singapore and Indonesia, according to the 
istry of National Economy of Cambodia. The only docu- 
it required is a bank export license endorsed by the Indo- 

267 1ese Exchange Bureau. These licenses are issued by the 
ernal Trade Central Office. The Ministry’s announcement 

,817 May 30, also stated that the ban does not apply to con- 
‘ts concluded before May 24, 1952. A slight decrease in 

847 prices of paddy on the markets of the twin cities of Saigon 

Cholon was recorded during the week, but no sharp 

472 line in quotations is anticipated. In the first two months 

796 \952, exports of paddy from Indochina decreased by 23,500 
3 worth 72,000,000 piastres. 


—— PORTS FROM INDOCHINA 


; of Noticeable drops in prices in rubber, rice and by-products, 
; of Per, and sugar were registered during the past week. 
% ™ the other hand, there were increases in corn, leather, 
| ‘ hides, coal, fat and feathers for export purposes. Fea- 
c exports are mostly routed to Hongkong where they 
processed for re-export to the United States. In 1951, 
chers export ranked fourth on  MIndochina’s’ export 


[WAN’S FOOD PRODUCTION 


Taiwan’s rice production for 1952 is expected to reach 
¢ Of all-time record of 1,600,000 metric tons'as compared with 
pro- ;4,792 metric tons for the last year, according to Mr. R. C. 

Provincial Food Commissioner. The increase is due to the 
tons Ply of fertilizer from the American assistance programme 


rice to the increased acreage planted, now totalling 790,000 


the °S- By 1955, a total of 830,000 acres will be sown to rice 
4-52 ually when the new irrigation programme is completed. 
‘ket. Commissioner also gave the figure for the fisheries pro- 


ye. tion of 1952 which is estimated to reach a record of — 
» gs 112 metric tons as against the previous peak of 119,514 


re- 3 attained by the Japanese in 1940. Last year’s produc- 
uate . was 97,258 tons. : 


‘PEKING RICE TO INDIA 


An agreement to sell 100,000 metric tons of rice to 
India, on a cash basis, was signed in Peking on May 26 
by the Minister of Commerce, Yih Chih-chong, and Indian 
Ambassador Dr. Pannikar. India received in 1951, 100,000 
tons of Russian wheat in barter exchange for tea, shellac, 
tobacco and jute. 


. «. extends to full bed length for restful slumber | 


MOST LUXURIOUS WAY TO THE U.S.A.1- 


“The President” offers the most de luxe air service 
to the U.S.A.—at no extra fare! You board “The 
President” at Manila or Tokyo—connecting Clipper* 
from Hong Kong. 


Every President flight is in a double-decked 
“Strato” Clipper. You enjoy the extra comfort of 
Sleeperette service at no extra charge... or a full- 
size berth, only $25 extra. You’re served gourmet 
meals—fine Champagne! It’s all yours when you fly 
“The President” — most luxurious way to the U.S.A. 


For reservations to the U.S.A. or anywhere in the 
world, call your Travel Agent or 
Edinburgh House, Phones 31639, 31830 
Peninsula Hotel, Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 Hongkong 


*Trade Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American Warld Airways, Inc., lncorporaied in the State of New York, U.S. A.. with limited liabi..— 


ime 
Sleeperette* service gives you twice the usual leg room 
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JAPAN TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HONGKONG 

The Chairman of the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
of Japan, told the Finance Committee of the Japanese Diet 
that Japan might consider conclusion of a separate trade 
agreement with Hongkong. The current British-Japanese 
agreement, signed last August 31, stipulated that Japan 
accept sterling for all sales to Commonwealth- nations in- 
cluding Hongkong. 


INDONESIAN TRADE RESTRICTIONS 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs of the Republic of 
Indonesia has announced that as from June 3, 1952, foreign 
exchange will not be available for the following 25 luxury 
imports: crystal ware; watches with datometers, etc.; luxury 
ceramics; table settings of precious metal; coloured porcelain 
tiles; jewels from luxury articles of precious metals; lighting 
fixtures; bed blankets; multilamp chandeliers; pencils and 
fountain pens with caps made of precious metals; automo- 
biles with c.i.f. value exceeding US$2,100; luxury craft; air- 
conditioning equipment if not for professional use; coffee 
extract and substitutes; linen clothing articles except bras- 
sieres, corsets, socks, ties, etc.; silk clothing materials; pic- 
ture frames; electric and gas water heaters; Chinese tea; 
furniture; sculptures, rugs, etc., except prayer-rugs; mechanical 
toys; ieather goods; all kinds of fireworks; fresh vegetables 
and syrups used as sugar substitute. 


JAPAN-INDONESIA SHIPPING SERVICE 

As from June 1, a Japanese shipping company will reopen 
a regular freight service with Indonesia using five cargo boats 
for two sailings monthly. 


JAPAN-PHILIPPINES IRON ORE CONTRACT 

A contract has been entered upon by Japanese firms 
with the Philippines for the sale of 3 million tons of iron 
ore to the value of US$30 million at current prices. For the 
first million tons the price will be $9.15 per ton, but the price 
for the remainder will be arranged later. Delivery of the 
iron ore will be effected over three years commencing July 
1952. 


The Japanese firms entering upon the contract are the 
Yuaata Iron & Steel Co., the Fuji Iron & Steel Co., the Nip- 
pon Steel Tube Co. and the Kojura Steel Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


JAPANESE EXPORT ESTIMATE FOR 1952 

An estimate recently issued by the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade & Industry sets exports for the current 
fiscal year. at US$1,338 million as against the last fiscal 
year’s estimate of $1,333 million. The principal] items in- 
cluded in the estimate are 32 million pounds cotton yarn, 
1,000 million yards cotton cloth, 1,171,000 tons primary & 
semi-finishéd steel products and 150,000 tons secondary steel 
products, 1 million tons cement and 350,000 tons ammonium 
sulphate. 


Of the total estimate of $1,338 m., textiles will com- 
prise $510,710,000, or 38% of the whole as compared with 
their rates of 54% of the previous year’s estimate, steel 
products $240,810,000, machinery $204.1 million, sundry 
goods $160,090,000, agricultural & marine products $130,440,- 
000, nonferrous metals $44,490,000, and chemical products 
$47,360,000. 


JAPANESE CURRENCY & OVERSEAS TRAVEL 

The Japanese Govt. has announced that as from June 
1 all fares for travel abroad of both Japanese and other 
nationalities will be payable in yen instead of, as hitherto, 
in the currency of the country to which the carrier firm con- 
cerned belonged. 


In addition to the above provision, a certificate will be 
required guaranteeing funds during’ the travellers’ stay 
abroad; as well as a certificate showing in the case of foreign 
currency received that the currency has been exchanged into 
yen. Travellers to Japan on a short visit will be exempted 
from these provisions. 


TAIWAN EXPORTS & PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The Taiwan authorities have decided to permit the ex- 
port of all provincial products such as camphor, coal, alumi- 
nium ware, etc., by private commercial interests instead of 
confining their export to state-operated concerns as hitherto. 
Rice, salt and sugar however, which are of importance in the 
economy of the island, will continue to be exported only by 
government enterprises. 


TAIWAN ALUMINIUM EXPORTS TO HK 


Exports of aluminiumware from Taiwan to Hongkong 
will in future be permitted upon production of a certificate 
from the HK Dept. of Commerce & Industry that the goods 
will not be re-exported to communist areas. Exports of 
aluminium sheets are not permitted. 


Scheduled Services 
To 


SINGAPORE, SIAM, 
INDO.CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, 

BURMA & 
BORNEO. 


General Agents: BUTTERFIELD G SWIRE 


Passage, call 56260, 30331 Freight, call 58948 
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HONGKONG’S PAPER TRADE IN 1951 


The paper market in 1951 had to face many difficulties. 
For the first part of the year transactions were brisk, with 
large purchases made on the local market by dealers from 
China; at the close depression set in, with support from China 
almost entirely lacking, allocations of foreign exchange having 
been cut down by the mainland authorities to comparatively 
small amounts. 


Meanwhile, with supply exceeding demand prices showed 
a falling tendency throughout the first half of the year, al- 
though by July some increases were noticeable owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining further supplies from the manufacturers 
at low rates, and as a consequence of a reduction in stocks 
following heavy buying by exporters to Southeastern coun- 
tries. 


Reductions in price by Scandinavign paper makers en- 
couraged the placing of large orders, but after their arrival 
in the autumn prices on the local market fell heavily, parti- 
cularly as seasonable sales failed to materialise to any great 
extent, and local merchants who had bought at higher 
prices found themselves caught by lower rates at the year- 
end caused through congested godowns and a lack of outlet. 


Prices of some makes of. paper during 1951 give a clear 
picture of the fluctuations that had to be taken into considera- 
tion by local dealers: Newsprint in roll, 52 gr. 31” Feb. 
$1.08 per lb., Sept. $1.04, Oct. $1.02/98 cents, Dec. 85 
-ents/76 cents. M.G. White Cap 17% lbs. fell from $24 per 
ream in Feb. to $16 in Dec. Woodfree Printing, white 80 
lbs., on the other hand, was $1.35 per lb. in Mar., $1.45 in 
July, and soared to $1.75 by the end of the year. 


During 1951 HK’s total trade in Paper and Cardboard 
and Manufactures thereof amounted in value to $347,602,928 
as compared with $194,210,824 in 1950. Imports were valued 
at $182,868,004 as against $101,636,205 in the previous year 
and exports at $164,734,924 compared with $92,574,619. 

Newsprint with imports $50.7 million and exports $45.3 
m., formed 36.6% of the total imports and over 37% of 
‘he exports; in 1950 the proportions were nearly 32% and 
34.6% respectively. Kraft & Other Common Packing Paper 
with imports $20.6 m. and exports $11.8 m. formed 14.9% 
of the imports and 9.7% of the total exports, as compared 
with 148% and 11.5% in the previous year. Other Paper 
1.¢.8., imports $46.88 m, and exports $50.9 m., were 33.8% 
and 41.9% of the total imports and exports (1950 31.6% 
and 34.3% respectively). 


NEWSPRINT 


During 1951 Hongkong’s trade in Newsprint totalled 
2,253,262 reams valued at $96,033,212 compared with 2,254,602 
reams at $43,373,849 in 1950. Imports showed a monthly 
average of 110,270 reams compared with an average of 
111,463 reams in 1950, and exports an average of 177,494 
reams as against 76,421 reams in the previous year. Ex- 
20rts touched the very low figure of 1,750 reams in October 
1951. 


..ewsprint 1951 1950 
Reams = Reams $ 
[Imports .......... 1,323,388 50,718,142 1,337,553. 23,684,243 
Exports ............ 929,924 45,315,070 917,049 19,689,606 
2,253,262 96,033,212 2,254,602 43,373,849 
Import Excess .. 393,414 5,403,072 420,504 3,994,637 


Imports were mainly from Norway 333,675 reams, Japan 
260,314 reams and Canada 253,986 reams. Exports went prin- 


cipally to China 685,124 reams. 


803 
HK’s Trade in Newsprint 1951 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1951 Reams Reams 1951 ms Reams 
» 119,896 88;744  . 75,524 117,617 
ee 126,911 127,409 67,939 84,629 
96,845 15,977 75,564 34,738 
1,323,338 929,924 
1950 
Imports: Highest Mar. 215,778 reams 
Lowest Sept. 40,353 ,, 
Exports: Highest Mar. 172,936 reams 
Lowest Nov. 
Imports & Exports of Newsprint by Countries 1951 
Imports Exports 
Reams Reams 
1,323,338 929,924 


CARDBOARD (incl. Corrugated Cardboard) 

Imports and exports of Cardboard in 1951 amounted to 
225,165 piculs at $15,289,222, as against 234,296 piculs at 
$10,198,875 in 1950. The monthly average for imports was 
16,340 piculs in 1951 (1950 16,029 piculs), and for exports 
2430 piculs (1950 3495 piculs). 


Cardboard 
1951 1950 
Piculs $ Piculs > 
Imports . 196.083 13,369,579 192,351 7,877,114 
Exports... 29,165 1,919,643 41,945 2,231,761 
ete) 295,165 15,289,222 234,296 10,198,875 
Import Excess .... 166,918 11,449,936 150,416 5,645,353 


The highest figure for imports in 1951 was 54,200 piculs 
in Jan., but throughout the year imports fell steadily until 
they had reached the lowest point of only 5082 piculs by Dec. 
Exports were more erratic, the highest point being 5330 
piculs in June and the lowest 690 piculs in July. 

Japan was the chief supplier of Cardboard in 1951 with 
66,495 piculs, followed by the Netherlands 39,591 piculs, 
China 28,597 piculs and Sweden 21,549 piculs. Exports went 
mainly to Malaya 8247 piculs, Thailand 5103 piculs, Burma 
8866 piculs, the Philippines 3555 piculs and Indonesia 2138 


piculs. 
HK’s Trade in Cardboard 1951 


Imports Exports 
Piculs Piculs $ 
cae 22,043 1,141,747 3,052 222,446 
23,961 1,750,598 4,635 258,478 
¢venbastdoctcectcchwrents 11,763 813,756 1,919 120,593 
outed won 14,097 965,259 5,330 348,978 
di etéeds 9,846 990,657 1,126 81,336 
sa 7,381 459,789 1,031 54,606 
6,566 747,911 1,059 42,926 
196,083 13,369,579 29,165 1,919,643 
1950 
Imports: Highest Mar. 29,092 piculs 
Lowest Sept. 5,967 ., 
Exports: Highest Mar. 9,681 piculs 
Lowest Aug. 1,205 
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KRAFT & OTHER COMMON PACKING PAPER 

The amount of Kraft & Other Common Packing Paper 
imported into HK in 1951 totalled 286,504 reams valued at 
$20,631,467 (Kraft: 121,474 reams at $6,832,838; Other Pack- 
ing Paper: 165,030 reams at $13,798,629). Exports totalled 
143,425 reams to the value of $11,782,687 (Kraft: 92,694 


import excess was shown of 40,789 piculs, as against a carr 
forward of 92,140 piculs at the end of 1950. | 
Other Paper in Rolls or Sheets 
1951 
Piculs $ 


1950 
Piculs 


reams at $6,319,896; Others: 50,731 reams at $5,462,791). ‘thi 
Imports of Kraft Paper were mainly from Sweden 47275 900 19,488,241 has 
reams, Puiand 11,821 rms., Austria 10,917 rms., Japan 9526 529,541 97,816,029. 543,940 43,075,555, 
rms. and Norway 7548 rms.; imports of Other Common Pack- : Gil 
ing Paper came chiefly from Japan 43,801 rms., Austria Imports of Other Paper in Rolls or Sheets came chiefly thé 
21,291 rms., United Kingdom 19,656 rms., Germany 16,294 from Norway 74,580 piculs and Sweden 48,741 piculs; exports | dit 
rms., Italy 12,337 rms., Finland,10,079 rms., Sweden 8970 rms. went to China 149,031 piculs and Indonesia 47,144 piculs. 3,0 
Exports of Kraft went principally to China 55,897 rms. and HK’s Trade in Other Paper in Rolls or Sheets 1951 am 
Indonesia 25,450 rms.; exports of Other Packing Paper went Imports Exports Imports Exports P&' 
to China 20,188 rms., Indonesia 16,842 rms. | 5,0 

HK’s Trade in Kraft & Other Common Packing Paper 1951 Feb. 8,708 18,980 Aug. 24,648 
116 - O18 14,921 31,947 
1951 21/980 21.128 Oct. ........... 24°300 22/212 
4's 24,778 11,087. July ........... 17,280 6,919 May ........+... 27,801 13,160 Nov. ........... 31,518 7,857 Ho 
8,635 6,977 Aug. 31,970 11,664 24,426 15,307 34,817 14,813 wo 
west 9,279 - ,, 
1950 300,488 Exports: Highest Apr. 48.368 piculs his 
Monthly average: Inmfports 26,507 reams; Exports 12,501 reams. Lowest Dec. 6,350 ,, £1 
Imports: pene rd aoe ream s Imports & Exports of Other Paper in Rolls or Sheets By Countries 1951 be 
Exports: Highest Apr. 8.527 reams 18: 
OTHER PAPER IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 7,184 18: 
During 1951 the Colony’s trade in Other Paper in Rolls Finland 28/429 Malaya 
or Sheets totalled 529,541 piculs valued at $97,816,029, as 26,10% 19: 
compared with 543,940 piculs at $43,075,559 in 1950. An Germany ................. 12/860 
db wea 8,584 
7,179 
285,165 244,376 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

In 1951 imports of Cigarette Paper totalled 25,282 piculs 
valued at $6,782,300, as against 38,314 piculs at $8,300,41' 
imported in 1950. Exports amounted to 32,049 piculs at 
$11,638,987 compared with the previous year’s total of 34,23( 
piculs at $8,861,936. 


Cigarette Paper 1950 

tj . Piculs $ Piculs $ 
th 32,049 11,638,987 34,230 8,861,935 
YZ IWAK UNI 57,331 18,421,287 72,544 17,162,35¢ 


“Japan superseded the United States as chief supplies 


PUSAN 


ti, with 10,425 piculs imported into HK as against 7000 picul: 

ti = \\\ OKINAWA in 1950; the USA took second place with 5072 piculs as com- 

Yo \ TAIPE! pared with 19,755 piculs in the previous year, Austria came 
Z ARN next with 2832 piculs and Gt. Britain 2508 piculs. Exports 


HONGKONG 
BancKow 


Tue 


went principally to China 23,262 piculs, Indonesia 554 
piculs and Taiwan 2125 piculs. 
HK’s Trade in Cigarette Paper 1951 


MAK 


ty Imports Exports 
1951 Piculs Piculs 1951 Piculs Piculs 
Gy; 1,905. 2,278 July ............. 1,611 5,998 
Hongkong 31288 
Charter Flights 20057- 1950 
arter ts 
8 Imports: Highest Jan. 6,212 piculs : 
PRR Exports: Highest Jan. 9,046 piculs 
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7,318 
3,24) 


0,556 
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HONGKONG GINGER INDUSTRY 


From a humble beginning “in Canton. a hundred and 
thirty years ago, the preserved-ginger industry in Hongkong 
has now grown to eleven large establishments working  to- 
gether in a co-operative .called the .Hongkong Preserved 
Ginger Distributors, Limited. Under the chairmanship of 


of the eleven factories any good, -Mr. U persuaded the 


various factories to form a co-operative called the Hongkong 


Preserved Ginger Distributors, Ltd. This Company controls 
production and prices on a share-and-share-alike basis, for 
the benefit of all members concerned. That the establishment 
of this co-operative is more than justified especially during the 


iefly the “Ginger King” Mr. U Tat Chee, who is also managing 
orts director of the Company, the eleven factories exported about present difficult times is doubly appreciated by its members as 
3,000 tons of preserved ginger last year, valued at about six they are now being subsidised by its controlling company to 
and a half million dollars. The bulk of the ginger being meet present competition, together with the rise in production 
orts packed in about 26,500 casks of two cwts each, with about price and reduced exports of their products. This scheme of 
uls 5,000 cases of various packings, mostly in airtight tins and ~ subsidising its own members is something unique, and much 
oot fancy decorated porcelain jars. credit is “oe . the originators of the idea. Briefly, the 
; scheme works like this: A small percentage is set aside from 
212 The story of how the ginger industry came to start in re value of all init bv auanaleite of the co-operative, the 
rot Hongkong, ee related by Mr. U, 18 quite interesting; and sums thus received being handed to the Hongkong Preserved 
worth repeating. “It originated in Canton, South China, Ginger Distributors, Ltd., as a reserve fund for future 
376 when a street vendor there, Li Chy, sold some ginger sweet- oventualities. Quite a tidy sum is now on hand, and Mr. U has 
meats—ginger crystallized in sugar—to a British diplomat. stated that they are fully prepared and confident of their 
The diplomat took ces back to England and os a to ability -to.. meet any threat to the ginger industry in 
his friends,’who liked it very much. Some*of the ginger was . Hongkong. 
given to the Queen, who also liked it, and ordered that it Alth f ree for 1951 h 
i961 be served at all royal banquets, or so legend has it. In though pro uetion costs oe are higher than 
rts | 1820, to fill the English orders that came to him, Li Chy Previously, the selling prices were reduced by about 10 per 
yon started the Chy Loong factory, which moved to Hongkong in cent as from November 20, 1951, in order to increase ex- 
; Q51.” ports and for other reasons. Due to lack of orders, prices 
art . have recently been further reduced, and any losses by mem- 
ins The industry has made great progress since then, and in bers of the co-operative are being met by subsidies, thereby 


1937, to end cutthroat competition, which was doing none 


enabling the factories to show a small margin of profit. 
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The supply of raw ginger was available in good quan- 
tity from South China during the season (July/October), 
but prices were about ten per cent higher than those of 
previous years. Similar increases were recorded for bar- 
rel staves from Canada and also on sugar. On the other 
hand, the preserved ginger trade for 1951 was about 20 
per cent better than 1950, but still about 30 per cent below 
exports for 1949. Hongkong’s best customer last year 
was still the United Kingdom, taking about 2000 tons, 
followed by Holland about 300 tons, U.S.A. 200 tons, 
Canada 100 tons, Australia 150 tons, South Africa 100 tons 
and about 150 tons to various other destinations. Exports 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 4,500 tons in 1949, 
and 1,100 tons in 1950. Exports to the United States has 
ceased since August 15, 1951, due to the embargo on goods 
of Chinese origin. 


Meanwhile, the members of the co-operative are not 
sitting still waiting for business to come to them, but are 
actively looking for new markets in Europe, and they 
appear to be meeting with some success in Holland and 
Germany. Preserved ginger exports to Canada are also 
looking up, but trade with Australia has suffered a setback 
with the imposition of the stringent import regulations 
recently announcd by the Australian Government. Exports 
of preserved ginger for the first four months of this year 
have already topped the two million dollars mark, with 
our best customers being the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands and Malaya. 


"Scheduled Flights To: 


SAIGON 
Tuesdays, Fridays, Sundays 
HAN Ol 
Fridays 
 HAIPHONG 
Fridays 
PARI 8S 
Tuesdays & Fridays 


All preserved ginger, processed with sugar or syrup, 
or all really first-class preserved ginger—comes from. Hong- 
kong, according to Mr. U. During the war, when the 
supply was cut off, said Mr. U, the Japanese tried to pro- 
duce it in Formosa, the Dutch tried to produce it in the 
West Indies, the Americans tried to produce it in Cuba, 
and the Australians tried to produce it in Queensland, 
but it was all too fibrous, and no good as a sweetmeat. 
With ginger, which is the rootstalk of the ginger plant, 
- you get one good crop a year, and the best ginger is now 

shipped to Hongkong for processing purposes. 


The eleven factories that Mr. U controls are now 
being operated without a reasonable return, but the sub- 
sidies available is one of the main factors in enabling the 
ginger preserving industry in Hongkong to carry on until 
better times are here again. : 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
Bidg., Ground FI. (Opp. The Star Ferry) 
Telephone 2665! 


| rea 
HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS fusal. This inconvenient arrangement wa: $2( 
obviously ‘unpalatable to HK merchants Bel 

who were obliged to mark time befor rea 

Optimistic as always, the HK dealers’ to sell at the prices offered by buyers knowing whether the goods had beer | 
find hope for better trade in the in- who also would not give way, being ham- accepted and when they could expec 
creased quantities of China produce _ pered by the low ceiling prices fixed in reimbursement. Now a welcome com i 
that came into the market last week China. Cotton yarn was weak, arrivals promise has been arranged in tha nf 
from the mainland as well as from of Italian yarn having an effect on Shumchun on the China-HK border ha a 
Taiwan. South Africa took consider- prices. | been chosen as the place for inspection per 
able quantities of green tea and yellow | two well-known forwarding agencie qué 
wax was despatched to Singapore, both China Trade Procedure ° being charged with the responsibilit; We. 
markets being capable of greater de- Forecasting improved trade with HK of inspecting the goods and thereb: $7’ 
velopment. Europe was also making and indicating China’s extreme need for eliminating delay. In future HK mer 2n 
enquiries in regard to woodoil and tea- commodities of every description is the chants will be able to collect from 60% Oil 
seed oil. Industrial Chémicals were modification that has taken place in to 70% of the proceeds from the con P© 
active although the turnover was limited, the Letter of Guarantee system in cerned bank in the Colony, and th Ha 
with North and South China traders in force in China by state-operated con- balance will be settled after deliver: Wa 
the market foreign exchange alloca- cerns. Formerly imported goods were has been accepted at Shumchun withou Te 
tions having been recently. granted. ‘forwarded to designated points in China having to await arrival at final destina pic 
Paper dealers were cautious, unwilling for inspection before acceptance or re- tion. pic 
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HK Commodity Prices June 9 to 14, 1952: 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(one picul equals 133.33 lbs.) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 10’s $1230/$1250 
per bale; 20’s $1490/$1510 per bale. 
Italian 20’s $1340 per bale 32’s $1720. 
Egyptian 20’s $1400. Dutch 32’s $1680 
per bale. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Grey Sheeting, 
Japan 2023 $46.70 per bolt. HK Drill 
84 x 48 $42.50 per bolt. ; 

Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, HK 
20’-40’ $48eper picul; Europe 
40’ %’’—1” $46 per picul. Mild Steel 
Plates 1/16”’ $100 per picul (sellers), 
3/16” $76 (sellers). Aluminium Sheet, 
Japan 3’ x 6’ G16 $2.70 per lb. Galvd. 
Iron Sheets G24 63 cents per lb. Cop- 
per Sheets 4’ x 8 1/16’—%4%” $6 per 
lb. Tinplate, British x 28” 200-]b. 
packing $280 per case. Electrolytic 
Tinplate Waste Ends 3’”—10” $150 per 
200 lbs. Black Plate Waste, USA G29— 
G33 18”’—24”’ $73 per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Boric Acid, 
Italian, 84 cents per lb.; USA in 100-lb. 
paper bag 95 cents per lb. Borax, Cry- 
stals British $44 per 1 cwt. bag. Acid, 
Carbolic (Phenol), Australian 448 lbs. 
3.28 per lb. Paraffin Wax 165° amp., 
USA 90-94 lbs. $97 per picul. Potas- 
sium Nitrate $65 per picul. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, Dutch 250 lbs. $125 per 
picul. Rubber Accelerator D-grade 25 
kg. Japanese $4.60 per lb. 

Paper—Newsprint in reel 52 gr. 31” 
Norway 47 cents per lb. (nom). News- 
print in ream 50 lbs. 31’”’ x 438” $23.30 
per ream; Japan 50 lbs. $21 per ream. 
Duplex Board 255 lbs. Finland $160 per 
ream; 240 lbs. Germany $138 per ream. 
Strawboard, Yellow, 8 oz. 26 x 31 
Holland $590 per ton. Bond Paper, 
watermarked 22” x 34” white 32 lbs. 
$29 per ream; unwatermarked $24.50 
per ream. Manifold 22’”’ x 34” coloured 
16 lbs. $22.50 per ream. Woodfree 57-60 
lbs. Norway & Sweden 83 cents per 
lb.; Austria, Czech., Holland 75/78 
cents per lb. MG Cap 17% lbs. white 
$12.50 per ream, coloured $15.80. MG 
Sulphite, Europe 40 lbs. white 35” x 47” 
$35.50 per ream, 47 lbs. white $38 per 
ream. MG Pure Sulphite 30’ x 40” 
$20.50 per ream. Cellophane 36” x 39’, 
Belgium $67 per ream, Poland $64 per 
ream. 

China Produce—Woodoil (Tung Oil) 
in bulk $233 per picul, in drum $244. 
Teaseed Oil 2% ffa $160 per  picul 
(nom). Cassia Oil $1900 per picul ex- 
port qual. Aniseed Oil $870 per picul 
export qual. (nom). Linseed Oil $170 
per picul. Aniseed Star, Honan ist 
qual. $240 per picul. Cassia Lignea, 
West River; cwt bale fob. Ist qual. 
$77 per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow 
2nd qual. $74.50 per picul. Citronella 
Oil $2.40 per lb. Beeswax, Kiangsu $550 
per picul. Sesamum, Brown, unhulled, 
Hankow, $67.50 per picul. Hops $80 per 
picul 1st qual. Garlic $88 per picul. Rosin, 
East River mixed packing $67 per picul. 
Tea: Green Tea, high qual. $320 per 
picul; Paochung Green Tea $280 per 
picul medium qual. Teaseed Cake 
$15.30 per picul. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


ESCAPE ROUTES FROM EXCHANGE 
RESTRICTIONS 


From G. Reimann (New York) 


We are living im unusual times. What 
seems to be logical does not necessarily 
happen. This also applies to foreign 
exchange policies. We are again on the 
eve of an international foreign exchange 
crisis. Events in 1952 appear to be 
only the forerunner of more dramatic 
events in 1953. International _institu- 
tions seem to be helpless. London is 
no longer able to appeal effectively to 
the solidarity of other Sterling bloc 
members. 

Merchants’ should reconsider their 
foreign commitments and positions in 
the light of the following trends: Bri- 
tish Sterling is again weakening. What 
will follow will make the pound tem- 
porarily strong in terms of other Ster- 


ling bloc currencies, but not in terms of 


the dollar. The point may soon be 
reached where the Bank of England will 
have to intervene in order to avoid a 
decline of the spot rate for Sterling 
below $2.78. But reserves available in 
support of such an intervention are so 
low that such an action may not be 
sufficient. Then the British authorities 
will prefer to impose new restrictions 
rather than risk devaluation. London’s 
inability to support weak positions of 
other Sterling bloc countries will en- 
courage greater independence of London 
among non-British Commonwealth au- 
thorities. London will in many cases 
tolerate wider use of “cheap’’ commer- 
cial Sterling, various kinds of clearing 
exchange and switch transactions which 
were formerly forbidden. 

Use of T.A.£,, which sells 7% to 
8% below. the official £ rate, for exports 
of Sterling commodities to hard cur- 
rency areas, will be possible in many 
instances where a member of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union supplies the re- 
quired Sterling. London will not be the 
loser, for otherwise London would have 
to pay a corresponding amount in gold 
to E.P.U. Therefore, the use of T.A.£ 
through transhipments and switch trans- 
actions is widening in spite of the re- 
lative strength of T.A.£ (also because 
of lower costs of transhipment). Com- 
mercial Sterling will again weaken when 
Britain’s position in E.P.U. improves. 
Then London will seek to tighten re- 
strictions. But the ftncentive of higher 
profit margins will be even more effec- 
tive. 


HONGKONG MINING 


In connection with the article entitled 
“Tungsten Ore: China’s Supply and 
Hongkong Mining” by Mr. J. Y. Yang 
and which appeared in this Review of 
May 29 last, the Government Superin- 
tendent of Mines wishes it to be known 
that the subject material of the article 
was not given by the Mining Depart- 
ment of the Hongkong Government. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week June 2—7: (the 
2nd and 6th of June were holidays and 
business was suspended). 


Gold: High & low of .945 fine gold 
per tael $3054%4—302%, for .99 fine gold 
in Macao and Canton per tael resp. 
$3164—314% and $3815—313. (The 
market in Canton has once again emerg- 
ed into more. activity though still 
brokers are in peril of arrest and dé- 
tention in labor camps). Day-to-day 
local rates: $30474—303; 305%4—303%; 
30474,—303; 303144—302%. Week’s open- 
ing 303%, closing 302%. Crossrates 
US$40.45—40.33. Cif Macao contracts 
for a total of 27,200 ozs US$40.38—40.28. 


Market was quiet, trend easy as ex- 
ports further declined following trade 
recession effects in S.E. Asian coun- 
tries. There were again the usual 
rumors that HK Govt was shortly to 
lift embargo on gold imports and also 
permit within certain bounds exports; 
the underlying reason for this rumor 
being the fact that illicit bullion im- 
ports & exports have never been in- 
terrupted and that the Macao Govt and 
certain individuals in that Portuguese 
territory have benefited from the un- 
realistic policy of HK. Political news 
and especially the interminable Korean 
war or peace negotiations at last tired 
speculators who feel bored and refuse 
to enter into larger commitments thus 
reducing turnover appreciably. The 
public feels the same about Korea and 
the war hysteria; the tension has 
lasted too long and so an anti-climax 
is building up. Trade in bullion was 
dropping as profit margins narrowed 
further. 


Interest favored sellers at the rate 
of $250 per 10 taels; heavier trading 
stock caused rise in the change-over 
interest. Tradings totaled 103,200 tacls 
or 25.800 per average day. Positions 
figured at 88,500 taels per average day. 
Cash sales amounted to 21,860 taels 
of which 9,360 officially listed. Imports 
came all from Macao and aggrerated 
21,500 taels. Offloadings from fiving 
boats in Marao totaled 40.000 ozs fine. 
Exports totaled 16,500 taels of which 
10.500 to Singapore, 6000 to Bangkok. 


The market anticipates lower prices. 
Local stock is rising, Macao stocks 
also on the increase while F.E. offtake is 
slew and possible only at reduced rates. 
Offers from overseas are plentiful as 
more freshly mined gold is channeled 
into the free market. Prospect for war 
is remote—from Truman to Stalin no- 


body expects any complications this 
year. 
US$: High & low for US notes 


$6545s—652%, DD 654—6514, TT 656— 
653%. Day-to-day TT rates: $556— 
653%: 656--654%; 656—654; 656—654. 
For US notes 653°%4—65258; 6545%—653% ; 
654544—652%4; 653%—652%. Sales: TT 
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US$730,000, DD 265,000, notes spot economy is ever more solidly founded. 657/%4—654, equiv. to crosses of 
541,000, futures 2,010,000. In the cities tens of thousands of re- US$ 2.434—2.446 (ie. 12.6—13.1% 

Business was small, . interest of dundant economic existences have been below official crossrate, and about 6% 


speculators almost nil, rates stationary. 
Market will remain in the doldrums 
and the rate will hover around the pre- 
sent level. In TT sector buyers were 
gold importers and merchants, sellers 
were Bangkok traders. In notes futures 
speculation was weak; in spot the Chinese 
agents laid in an additional stock pre- 
sumably for payment of cargo. Interest 
ruled in favor of sellers, totaling per 
unit of US$1000 HK$3.90.* Position 
averaged per day US$1,850,000. Quiet 
ruled in the DD sector as new remit- 
tances were few and in small] amounts. 
In the US overseas Chinese have diffi- 
culty to send money to HK as such 
money is destined to reach communist 
China, so they are utilising Canada 
from where remittance to HK is simple. 
Between US and Canada there are no 
restrictions on transfers. 


SILVER: High & low for bar silver 
per tael $5.85—5.55, dollar coin 3.75— 
3.55, small coins 2.85—2.75. Sales: 4000 
taels, 13,000 dollar and 5000 sma!! coins. 
Trend was weak, prices dropped. Chin- 
ese agents were offering silver ex stock 
in Macao but exporters were not keen 
on buying as tendency abroad was un- 
certain. The stock in Macao is fur- 
ther rising. 

BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
quoted $1.866—1.864, Manila 2.325— 
2.315, Bangkok .292—.29, Tokyo in HK$ 
per US$6.50—6.49. Sales: Mal.$350,000, 
pesos 90,000, baht 34 million, US$30,000. 


Banknote rates per one unit: London 
15.90—15.87, Australia 12.40—12.39, N. 
Zealand 13.90—13.75, Egypt 13.30, S. 
Africa 15.85—15.75, India 1 22—1.215, 
Pakistan 1.25, Ceylon 1.09—1.07, Malaya 
.1835—1.825. Canada 6.54—6 515, Manila 
2.45—2.40, Macao 1.05. Japan per 100 
yen 1.64—1.62, Indochina .123—.119, 
Siam .328—.324, Indonesia .313— 312. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: People’s 
Bank of China yuan quoted per one 
million $227—226 for notes, DD Canton 
233—229, Amoy 193—192, and business 
done was resp. 50 m., 60 m. and 50 m. 
Remittances with Amoy HK$5.69 per 
US$. Exchange with Canton in HK$ 
quoted 90 per 100 in Canton. Ex- 
change with Shanghai in gold and US$ 
quoted resp. 88 and 84 per 100 in Shang- 
hai. 

Financial stability in China is now 
well established and any rumor about 
PBY devaluation baseless. Though busi- 
ness is at a standstill, the economy of 
the state has not suffered. Individual 
hardships are many but the community 
at large is not affected. The effective- 
ness of the measures of the authorities 
cannot be doubted. Communism is 
changing the national traits of the 
Chinese. The black market is practi- 
cally out and cannot stage a comeback. 
Overseas remittances are now mainly 
routed through the official banks. The 
‘anti-3’ campaign, though ruthless and 
brutal in many aspects, has achieved 
the results desired and the national 


extinguished but what is the suffering 
of the few compared with the idea of 


progress and the well-being of the 
many. 
Taiwan yuan quoted per 100 


HK$27.80—27.40 for notes and 28—27% 
for DD, with sales resp. 150,000 yuan 
and 1% million yuan. Exchange with 
Taipei in Gold and US$ quoted resp. 
106/103 and 103/101. General’ condi- 
tions in Taiwan further improved and 
the outlook appears optimistic. Prolong- 
ed peace and absence of fear must pro- 
duce in Taiwan a higher degree of 
prosperity. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week June 9—14:— 
GOLD: High & low for .945 fine gold 


per tael $302%—300%, for .99 fine in 


Macao and Canton resp. $314%—312'% 
and $312—311. Day-to-day rates here 
were: $302 %4—300%; 3017%,—300%; 


302%—301%; 302%—3004%; 301%— 
300%; 38017%—301. Week’s opening 


302%, closing 301%. Crossrates US$ 
40.26—40.05. Cif Macao contracts for 
a total of 14,400 ozs US$ 40.23—40.13. 

Market was quiet, fluctuations with- 
in %%, no imagination-stirring news. 
Exports slow, imports almost unpro- 
fitable. Business in HK _ generally 
dreary though some new inquiry from 
China caused a feeling of optimism 
among certain sections; gold dealers 
were not sharing in this small wave 
of new faith in the ‘future of HK’. 
Outlook remains dull. 

Change over interest totaled $2.35 
in favor of sellers (per 10 taels). 
Tradings: 142,800 taels or daily average 
23,800. Positions: 83,500. Cash sales: 
24,940 of which 10,440 listed. Imports: 
26,000 taels, from Macao. Macao. ar- 
rivals 40,000 ozs fine. Another 40,000 
ozs arrived early this week. Exports: 
15,500 of which 9000 to Singapore, 6500 
to Bangkok. Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine bars $14.40—14.10 
and 13.70—13.50 resp. 

Gold Exchange held annual meeting 
on 15th June and after usual reports, 
indicating less prosperous conditions in 
1951, the following members of native 
banks and bullion dealers’ firms were 
elected:—chairman: Tai Sang Bank; 
vice-chairman: Cheuk Kee Bank; mem- 
bers of committee: Hang-Sing, Choi 
Kee, Tao Hang, Fat Cheong, Wing 
Loong, Lai Yuen, Lai Hing, Maung Fat, 
Wing Hang, Kwong On, Chan Man Fat, 
Chan Man Cheong, Chiu Tai, Wing Sing 
Loong, Hang Sang, Kung Shun, Po Tak 
and Tien Kat banks. Prospects of Ex- 
change were considered not favorable 
and bankers were warned to plan ac- 
cordingly. Some mergers may prove 
necessary, there being too many native 
banks and bullion dealers. 


US$: High & low of US notes 
$6544—651%, DD 655—652%, TT 


below free market £ rates in Europe 
and US). Day-to-day rates for TT: 
$655—654; 656—654; 656%—655%; 
657144—655%; 657—656; 657—656. For 
US notes: $652%—651%; 65334—651%; 
653%—652%; 653%— 
653. 

Sales: TT US$ 1,050,000, DD 275,000, 
notes spot 498,000, futures 2,450,000. 


Business was dull and fluctuations 
narrow. In TT only gold importers and 
Chinese agents for Peking govt bought 
while Bangkok merchants sold. In 
notes turnover dropped; positions left 
open averaged per day US$ 1% million. 
Interest totaled $5 per US$ 1000, in 
favor of sellers. The DD sector was 
neglected though some overseas Chinese 
drafts came on the market. : 


Outlook for the rate is much discussed 
as confidence in sterling remains, among 
the Chinese, very problematic. One 
cannot look into the future of US-UK 
relations on which the stability or 
otherwise of sterling depends. While 
world policies of the two states are well 
coordinated and thus the US will ac- 
cord further assistance to the economy 
of Britain, the reemergence of Labour 
may compromise, to a certain degree, 
the present solidarity; the Conservative 
govt has not the majority of the British 
people behind it—on the contrary recent 
regional elections have shown _ that 
Labour is gaining all over the country 
after having at the last national elec- 
tions scored more votes than the Con- 
servatives. Perhaps a coalition will 
eventually prove necessary in these 
critical times. The goodwill of the US 
and its financial support will be essen- 
tial for the maintenance of Britain’s 
economic equilibrium in this period of 
rearmament. If one is inclined to take 
a sanguine view of possible develop- 
ments one may bank on the continua- 
tion of the present crossrate and a 
somewhat lower free market transferable 
sterling rate. 


SILVER: Rates per .99 fine tael 
$5.70—5.60, dollar coin 3.70—3.65, five 
small coins 2.80—2.70. Sales: 4000 
taels,. 15,000 dollar coins, 10,000 small 
coins of 20c. each. Business improved 
at receding rates. Macao sent larger 
lots over here which all originated from 
official Chinese sources. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
quoted $1.87—1.865, Manila 2.82—2.31%, 
Bangkok .286—.285, Tokyo US$ trans- 
fer $6.524%—6.50. Sales: Mal.$ 1% mil- 
pesos, 14% m. baht, US$ 


Banknote rates per one unit:— 
London 15.90—15.85 (profitable to 
Ship notes to the US on account of 
difference in local and New York free 
market sterling rates), Australia 12.50, 
New Zealand 14—13.90, Egypt 13.35— 


13.30, S. Africa 15.88—15.75, India 
1.225—1.215, Pakistan 1.245—1.235, 
Ceylon 1.07, Malaya 1.833—1.822, 
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Canada 6.55—6.538, Manila 2.45—2.415, 


Macao 1.05—1.01, Tokyo per 100 
$1.624%—1.61, Indochina .1255--.124, 
Siam .33—.325, Indonesia .316—.313. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan quoted per 100 $27.80—27% for 
notes, 28%—28 for DD, and sales 
totaled resp. 250,000 and 2% m. yuan. 
Gold and US$ transfer with Taipei 
quoted resp. 106/105 and 103/102. 


Peoples Bank of China yuan per one 
million, for notes $233—222, DD Canton 
232—230, Amoy 193—192, with sales 
resp. yuan 30 m., 80 m. and 50 m. 
Remittance with Amoy quoted per US$ 
HK$ 5.68—5.66, with Cariton $90 per 


100 HK$ in Canton. Gold and US$ 
exchange with Shanghai quoted resp. 
88 and 84. 


Peking was, after a period of vilifi- 
cation and intimidation of HK, now 
changing its. policy vis-a-vis. this 
Colony. Friction with HK was now to 
be reduced and local trouble makers 
and malcontents told to pipe down. 
Trade with HK or rather via HK seems 
to be still important to China and Pe- 
king still, and for a long time to come, 
will have to buy here and sell China 
produce in HK. The local dealer is a 
very useful though not’ always reliable 
servant of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. In the cold war period—which 
may last for many years—the position 
of HK would appear important from a 
Chinese point of view, and naturally 
from a local point of view. Nothing is 
more natural than cooperation between 
HK and China—never mind the regime 
controlling the destiny of China. Peking 
is desirous of keeping the commercial 
facilities of HK open meanwhile de- 
veloping new trade links and routes. 
More cargo is now reaching Chinese 
ports direct, HK being ‘circumvented’. 
E.g. Ceylon’s rubber is being loaded on 
ships flying the flag of people’s repub- 
lics and is offloaded in China after 
having evaded the ‘blockade’ of the 
KMT navy — if such a blockade is still 
attempted by the Taiwan regime. 


Financially the ‘new China’ is doing 
well as a state—the individuals making 
up this state are the sufferers. The 
recent 5-antis campaign has considerably 
improved the national treasure of 
China: bullion and exchange and even 
precious stones and diamonds have 
flowed into the coffers of the ‘new 
China’. The exchange resources of 
Peking are strong enough to pay for 


selected consumer goods—even luxuries 


such as watches and cameras. While 
the bourgeoisie has been suppressed 
and impoverished, new purchasing 
power has been created and is steadily 
expanding. The life of the laboring 
classes has improved and is improving 
in spite of the Korean war. 


Foreign trade should derive the usual 
benefits from an expanding national 
economy such as is proceeding in China 
today. In many ways HK can co- 
operate with China without obstructing 
United Nations’ directives and general 


policy. On this cooperation depends 
the Colony’s prosperity. There is now 
a new feeling of hopeful expectation 
that, after all, there mustn’t be a war 
and there mustn’t be enmity between 
this little place and China, that we all 
can ‘coexist’ and never mind the ‘various 
social systems’. 


CAPITAL IN HONGKONG 


Chinese flight capital in Hongkong 
is vast and cannot be estimated. As 
far as idle funds (in all possible forms) 
are .concerned their employment in 
short-term speculation is under present 
near-slump conditions difficult. Many 
financiers, mainly from Shanghai, are 
still unable to make up their mind what 
to do with their capital, where to shift 
it. Many local and visiting brokers are 
trying to advise these multi-millionaires 
and some larger exports of old China 
flight capital are regularly taking place. 
Considerable amounts of money have 
been channeled to Australia—European 
holders being prominent among trans- 
ferors. Several agents of Australian 
financial corporations and other enter- 
prises have called on local financiers of 
whom it was known that they desired 
to send their funds abroad but could 
not decide whereto. Besides Australia 
which is the most favored country from 
a local European capitalist’s point of 
view—the reinvestment of local money 
in Australia being a matter of about 3 
years’ ago—the Union of South Africa, 
other British African territories, the 
West Indies, Latin America have at- 
tracted a lot of attention and many old 
China and Hongkong hands are now 
residents in those areas. Chinese finan- 
ciers, mainly from Shanghai and to 
a lesser degree from North China but 
also quite a few of prominent local 
(Cantonese) Chinese, have focused their 
attention on Latin America, mainly 
Brazil and Argentina. 


The lack of immediate large-scale 
development of Hongkong, after a period 
of spectacular advance which was large- 
ly due to the influx of capital and im- 
migrants from China, is one of the 
reasons for the movement of funds out 
from here. Fear of a future war is 
another reason. On the other hand 
many potentially rich and economically 
underdeveloped territories are luring 
Chinese investors and many non- 
Chinese, who have lived for many 
years in the East, also cannot resist the 
“spirit of the times.” Disillusionment 
with China and despair to see a return 
of the trading days of the earlier part 
of this century combined to induce peo- 
ple with some adventure spirit and 
possessing either special skills or ade- 
quate finance to say good-bye to the 
Far East. 

Capital-hungry Japan had_— earlier 
hoped to attract some of the Chinese 
flight capital but these efforts were 
not very successful. Some capital has 
entered Japan and has gone into the 
catering and amusement industry, also 


into some real-estate and, of course, 
into speculation. The number of Chin- 
ese residents in postwar Japan has 
increased but not all of them have 
brought new capital to the country. One 
of the more conspicuous and organised 
efforts on the part of the Japanese to 
induce Chinese capital into Japan was 
the one of the Ato Bank in Tokyo. 
This bank was organised by Mr. Ayu- 
kawa (the industrial ‘boss’ of Man- 
chukuo) with the assistance of one of 
Japan’s best known bankers, Mr. Kenji 


Kodama (formerly with Yokohama 
Specie Bank). Ayukawa mobilised the 
Sino-Japanese Economic Association, 


under its chairman H. Otake, to per- 
suade many of the refugees and self- 
exiles from Shanghai who had tem- 
porarily put up in Hongkong and else- 
where, to consider investing in Japanese 
enterprises or to start ott on new 
enterprises of their own. Fears of the 
future militated against large scale in- 
vestment of Chinese- in Japan but the 
most important consideration was that 
competition in Japan was severe while 
in many other countries opportunities 
were much’ more promising. Eventual- 
ly little Chinese capital went to Japan 
and the hopes of Messrs. Ayukawa & 
Co. were disappointed. Other Japanese 
efforts have however continued and there 
is some favorable prospect for the at- 
traction of overseas Chinese capital 
from southeast Asian countries such as 
Indonesia. 


| NOTICE | 


ANTA-M-IXL SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders . 


| | 
| 
| 
NOTICE is hereby given that 
| the Eighth Ordinary Yearly Meet- | 
|} ing of Shareholders will be held | 
! at the Registered Offices of the | 
Company, Room 232, Hongkong & | 
| Shanghai Bank Building, Queen’s 
|} Road Central, Hong Kong on the | 
27th day of June, 1952 at 10 
for the purposes of receiving the 
| Statement of Accounts: and the | 
) Report of the Directors for the | 
} year ended 31st December, 1951, | 
| re-electing Directors and Auditors | 
3 sanctioning the declaration of a | 
dividend and to transact the or- | 
: dinary business of the Company. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE TRANSFER BOOKS of 
the Company will be closed from 
14th June, 1952 to 27th June, 1952, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board - 
of Directors, 


A. R. WILKINSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 10th June, 1952. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private confpanies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week 
ended June 7, 1952. - 


Min Ngai Trading Company, Limited—-Im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers, étc.; Nomina! 
Capital, B’K$300,000; Registered Office, 200 Sze 
Hoi Building, 2nd floor, 12-14, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—-Wong 
Ham Cheng, 38 Village Road, 2nd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chen Yit Chang, 18 Pek Kong 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Wah Kwong & Company (Hongkong) Limitcd— 
To purchase, hire, take in exchange, etc. ships 
and vessels; Nominal Capital, HK$300,000; 
Registered Office, 36 Des Voeux Road, Centra’, 
lst floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers--T. Y. 
Chao, 22 Macdonnell Road, ist floor, Hongkong 
Merchant; Robert Y. T. Chen, 8B Belfran Road, 
ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


INVESTMENT IN PAKISTAN 


The Pakistani Government has an- 
nounced that its total investment to 
date on industrial’ projects amounts 


to PRs 43.4 million. Capital goods im- 
ported on private and government ac- 
count amounted to PRs 119 million in 
1950-51, against PRs 97.7 milion in 
1949-50 and PRs 79.1 million in 1948-49. 
The value of imported raw materials 
in 1950-51 was PRs 446.5 million, in 
1949-50, PRs 301.2 million, and in 1948- 
49, PRs 259.9 million. 


The Government is considering a 
proposal to install three more cement 
factories, with daily capacity of 400 
tons each. The capacity of East Pakis- 
tan’s cement factory is being doubled. 
Several steel mills will be set up in 
Karachi, at a cost of PRs 24 million. 
The Government is also considering the 
construction of electric furnaces, with a 
capacity of 15,000 tons and _ costing 
PRs 6,5 million, for making billets from 
remeltable scrap and also for foundry 
purposes, one handbar mill with a capa- 
city of 30,000 tons costing PRs 10 mil- 
lion, and one structural steel fabricating 
plant costing PRs 5.9 million. 


The total amount of investments in 
business and industrial enterprises 
from 1948 to September 30, 1951 by 
foreign nationals, representing capital 
received against the sale of shares of 
Pakistani companies, is PRs 1.4 million 
from the United States, PRs 19 million 
from the United Kingdom, and PRs 2.9 
million from other countries. These 
figures represent only the cash brought 
from abroad and do not include the value 
of assets already in the country No 
remittances for investment in Pakistan 
have been received from India _ since 


July 3, 1951 when the exemption for 
the issue of shares to residents in India 
without permission of the State Bank 
was withdrawn. 


THAILAND BAHT VALUE 


A bill to renew the Temporary Cur- 
rency Act, which was due to expire on 
Apiil 30, 1952, was passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly of Thailand at its 
closing session on April 10. The new 
act, effective for a period of not more 
than two years from April 30, fixes 
the baht value at the present official 
rate of 35 baht to the pound sterling 
and 12.5 baht to the U.S. dollar. The 
Minister of Finance stated that, be- 
cause of the present international cur- 
rency situation, a Permanent Currency 
Bill could not be presented to the As- 
sembly. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Only small trading was possible dur- 
ing 3% days’ business interspersed by 
holidays, but with the improvement in 
the rubber commodity price to 85 cents 
markets were in more hopeful mood 
than for some time and better bids 
were forthcoming for popular equities. 


One item of commercial importance 
which, in other days, would have rated 
for Editorial comment, passed almost 
unnoticed in the Press amid a spate of 
International Badminton and other 
holiday sport. This was the Govern- 
ment Gazette of 3rd June concerning 
the Currency (Conversion) Regulations 
1952 which notified the rates at which 
in future the Currency Commissioners 
will exchange their dollar notes in sums 
of not less than £10,000 and $100,000. 
The new rates are: 2/3 7/8d for ex- 
change of Malayan dollars into sterling, 
against the old rate of 2/3%d. 2/4- 
1/8d. for exchange of sterling into 
Malayan Dollars against the old rate 
of 2/4%4d. 


The old rates originated 46 years ago 
when the Straits dollar was fixed at 
2/4d. They were based on the import 
cost of gold from Australasia and the 
realization rate for gold exported to 
Great Britain. Founded on _ sound 
economic principle the rates gave scope 
for the Exchange Banks and _ were 
retained after the abandonment of the 
gold standard. Only rarely during long 
years have Banks had _ to recourse to 
Crown Agents or Colonial Treasury. 


If the trend in sterling exchange rates 
continued, the Malayan note issue would 
begin ‘to contract. at 2/334d. With the 
new rates the point of contraction is 
brought nearer and the deflationary 
process will take effect at 2/4 7/8d. 


In the Industrial section liquidation 
of local holdings for overseas account 
was responsible for lower markings in 
a number of stocks until, on the im- 
provement in rubber, a few buyers 
appeared with consequent small rises 
from the lowest rates of the week. 
Wearnes had support from outstation 
and Straits Times were taken at 3.60 
cum the interim dividend of 15%, the 
same rate as last year. 


Among Dollar Tins, Petaling im- 
proved with the general sentiment and 
at the end there was no declared seller 
under $6. Rantau were better on the 
declaration of a second interim of 30% 
to account the year ending 30th June. 


In Australian Tins, Austral Amalga- 
mated were again outstanding and at 
all times in demand, being taken as 
high as 18/6d. Kuala Kampar improved 
sharply on the declaration of 5/- per 
share as a third distribution making 11/- 
for the year ended 31/3/52. Kramat 
holders were disappointed with the 
lower declaration of 9d. making 2/9d. 
for their financial year. 


Rubbers had better enquiry when the 
commodity improved, but sellers of 
popular counters were disinclined to 
offer near quoted prices and_ scant 
business was done. 


Business Done 3lst May—6th June. 


Industrials. Malayan Breweries $4.75 c.d., 
Malayan Cement 75 to 70 cents, Ma'ayan Col- 
lieries $1.40, Robinson Ord. $3.30, Straits 
Times $3.60 c.d., Straits Trading $19.00, Straits 
Steamship $19.00 to $19.25, Uniteers $11.15, 
Wearne $2.02% to $2.10. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.32%4, Klang River 
$2.00 to $2.05, Kuchai $3.12% to $3.15, Petaling 
$5.82% to $5.92%, Rantau $4.14 to $4.20 c.d., 


Sungei Way $4.05 and $4.00. 
Austral Amalgamated 18/6, Austral Malay 
37/6, Berjuntai 23/9, Kampong Lanjut 35/-, 


Kramat 12/6 c.d., Puket 5/3. = 
Gold. Raub $2.30 and $2.35. 


Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 36/6 to 34/10% 
ex div. 

Rubbers. Bukit. Katil 90 cents, Castlefield 
1/7%, Linggi Plantations 2/0%d., Mentakab 


82% to 80 cents ex div., Nyalas 65 cents, United 
Sua Betong 34/1. 


Overseas Investments Sterling. Bradley & 
Co. 7/6, Oriental Telephone 49/% ex div. 
Australian. Cellulose (Australia) 21/9 Aus- 
tralian. 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 


TELEGRAMS: 


“UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


PHONE: 
35884. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


ca 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
“F. De Jong” 
TELEGRAMS: 


“DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


PHONE: 
85884. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


DELEGATE) 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is kmited 


Capital issued & fully paidup —- Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Branches :— 

Netherlands: — Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 

Palembang 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 

Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung 

Celebes:— Singapore. 
Malang 
Makassar 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


* WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED : 
701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong ° 
faa + = 
SHIPPING 
4 SHIPBUILDING 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 
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COMFORT . 
§ 
. ON THE ROUTE OF THE Orient Star 3 
§ * 
EXECUTORS ‘be 
AND Regular MANILA 
Flights in : 
COLONY TELAVIV. * 
AND THE }* Dependable LYDDA : 
FAR EAST * 
. Douglas ROME . 
5 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK DC-6 planes to: | MADRID ‘ 
{ 
HONGKONG LIMITED & U.S.A. 
Trust Corporation of ‘ Consult your Travel Agent or: rm 
, x 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION HILIPPINE Air — 
HONG KONG 
* * * * * * * * 
@ MERCHANTS 
| @ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES; GILMAN HONG KONG, 
i. 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S, ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 


Loading Hongkong 20th June 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.Cc. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


. “TAMOSIS” Loads for Kobe & Yokohama 10th July 


| 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


! 

| 

AGENTS: | 

The Gien Line Limited ) 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited ) 
The Prince Line Limited | 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited | 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. ) 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


No. 25 


June 19, 1952 


MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S LEISE MAERSK ............................ June 17 
M/S OGLA MAERSK ....... ; July 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigeratéd Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “JEPPERSEN MAERSK’ ............ June 29 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S KIRSTEN MAERSK ........... July 13 
Sailing to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK ...............0.0..--. June 20 
M/S HERTA MAERSK. July 8 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Vedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


An easy-working, high-gloss de- 
corative finish that has outstand- 
ing capacity and is preminently 


suitable for exterior use. 


Dries with an attractive velvety 
sheen, can be washed repeatedly 
and is ideal for all interior decora- 
tion. 


SUPERMATT FINISH 


A washable matt finish for in- 
terior use. 

Full range of attractive colours 
in all finishes. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (CHINA) LTD. 
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